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PREFACE 

With the multiplication of departments in 
the Colleges of Agriculture, students are in 
danger of developing wrong ideas as to the rela- 
tive importance of different factors in the 
management of the farm as a unit. The student 
who becomes an enthusiast on poultry may 
forget that successful crops must be raised if 
the farm is to prosper. The one who beUeves 
that alfalfa will make any farm pay may neglect 
to provide profitable animals to eat the crop. 
It is desirable, therefore, that the student corre- 
late what he has learned in all the departments 
by applying it to the management of specific 
farms. 

Scientific farming is not the buying of spray- 
pumps and milking machines, nor the construc- 
tion of costly buildings, nor the spending of a 
lot of money that one does not have, although 
all of these things may be desirable at times. 
It is not farm mechanics or horticulture; it is 
not animal husbandry or farm crops. He who 
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VI PREFACE 

farms successfully must consider the farm as 
the unit. 

Being a new subject, the field of farm manage- 
ment is not always clearly understood. It has 
sometimes been confused with animal hus- 
bandry, horticulture, farm crops, or rural econ- 
omy. It may be taught by persons, who also 
teach these or other subjects, just as horticulture 
and dauy industry are sometunes taught by 
one man; but the distinction between the sub- 
jects should be none the less clear. The teacher 
of farm management finds that his work is 
much more closely related to animal husbandry, 
farm crops, and horticulture than it is to rural 
economy. One of the important subjects in 
farm management is the selection and purchase 
of a farm. This bears the same relation to rural 
economy as does the selection and purchase of a 
cow. It is the aim of farm management teach- 
ing to unite business principles with the scientific 
principles taught by the various departments 
into such a system that the farm as a whole shall 
yield the greatest profit. The rural economist 
must somehow tie aU the farms together into a 
philosophy of progressive civihzation. 

The student of architecture is taught art by 
one man, drawing by another, sanitation by 
another, strength of materials by another; but 
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he would be a poor architect whose training 
stopped with these fundamentals. Finally, the 
student is required to make plans for buildings 
in order that he may have practice in applying 
the principles and in making estimates of cost. 
Similarly the student of farm management 
selects specific farms and makes plans for their 
arrangement, equipment, and management, with 
financial estimates. If a student has had prac- 
tice in making such estimates for a dairy farm, 
he will have the method of attack in making 
plans for an orange plantation. One who has 
studied this subject ought to be fairly well 
prepared to go on to a farm and decide as to the 
type of farming to take up, field and building 
arrangement, cropping system, number of each 
kind of animals to stock the place, equipment 
required, capital necessary, the amount of labor 
required, the kinds of accounts and records to 
keep, etc. 

It will often occur that some fundamental 
subject that is necessary for working such prob- 
lems is not taught in the college. A very few 
of the most vital principles must then be studied 
in the farm management course in order to plan 
for the management of an entire farm. This 
point has been kept in mind in preparing the 
references. The purpose of the writers has been 
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to include all the more important references that 
are likely to be useful, even though some of 
them are not distinctly on farm management. 
For instance, the farm wood lot is only one of 
the many farm crops. References on it are 
included while no other crops are mentioned. 
The methods of growing other crops are always 
taught, but few institutions give any attention 
to the wood lot as a crop. Forestry may be 
taught, but this is a very different question. In 
order to prepare a good plan for a farm in many 
parts of the United States, one must know 
something about the management of a wood 
lot. As another example, forms of tenure may 
be mentioned. Practically all the references on 
this are from the standpoint of rural economy; 
very little is known about land tenure from the 
standpoint of the prospective farmer. How- 
ever, the references may be of some help. If 
the principles of building construction have 
been studied in some other department, the 
student is ready to consider the question from 
the standpoint of farm management. The 
questions will then be to adapt the buildings 
to the particular farm and to the capital avail- 
able, to arrange their position and floor plans 
so as to facilitate labor, etc. 
The writers have found exercises 29-42, 56-72, 
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84-113, 120-124, 130-145, 163-193, 204-238 to 
be among the most useful. Numbers 39, 64, 
65, 79, 100, 120, 135, 136, 139, 163-193, 204-216 
are considered most important, and number 195 
has been found most important of all. 

The exercises are grouped in sections. It is 
not necessary that they be taught in the order 
here given. With classes beginning in the mid- 
dle of the college year it has been found desir- 
able to take up such subjects as farm accounts 
in the beginning so as to be able to devote the 
good weather to farm problems and visits to 
farms. 

The authors will be glad to correspond with 
teachers concerning any difficulties in the work, 
and will be glad to receive suggestions as to 
ways in which it may be improved. 



G. F. WARREN. 
K. C. LIVERMORE. 



Ithaca, N.Y., Feb. 16, 1910. 
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LABORATORY EXERCISES IN 
FARM MANAGEMENT 

Fabminq as a Business (Refs. 22-25) 

1. How does the study of farm manage- 
ment differ from farm crops? Horticulture? 
Animal husbandry? Rural economy? (Ref. 4, 
pp. 438-442.) 

2. A farmer says that he made only $100 last 
year. On investigation it is found that he spent 
$400 on school, household, and personal ex- 
penses. He also had the use of a house that cost 
$2000, had garden produce, milk, butter, eggs, 
and some meat from the farm. To what salary 
in this city would his so-called $100 be equal? 

3. About what salary would be necessary in 
this city to enable one to Hve as well as the 
average farmer lives? 

4. On the average farm in this State about 
how much are the products that the farm fur- 
nishes for the household worth? (Include house 
rent.) 

B 1 



2 LABORATORY EXERCISES 

5. Compare the opportunities on a farm and 
in a city for each of the following classes of 
persons: (1) those in poor health, (2) women, 
(3) old men, (4) young men with no capital, 
(5) young men with $5000 capital. 

6. Are failures more frequent on farms or in 
cities? 

7. Are the opportunities for making money on 
farms as good as they were forty years ago? 

Choice of a Region and Type of Farming 

(Refs. 26-127) 

8. On an outhne map of the United States 
chart the average values per acre of farm land 
according to the census of 1900, using different 
colors for the states f alUng in the groups having 
average values from $0-$10, $ll-$20, $21-$30, 
etc/ (Ref. 10, p. 697.) 

9. Select a typical state from each of the 
following groups. North Atlantic, South At- 
lantic, North Central, South Central, Western, 
using this State for one of the five. Draw curves 
on cross-section paper showing the changes in 
land values per acre for each of the five states 
from 1850 to 1905. See Ref. 10, p. 697. Use 

^ Outline maps may be procured from the McKinley Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. No. 32 is a convenient 
size. 
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values in gold for 1870. To get the values per 
acre for 1905, divide the value in the last 
column on page 46, Ref. 135, by the area of 
farm land given in Ref. 10, p. 142. 

10. For the same states plot the crop yields 
for the most important crops. (Yearbook, 1908, 
pp. 598-660.) 

11. For the same states combine the ten-year 
average values per acre of com, oats, and hay. 
Divide by three and plot the resulting average 
values. (Yearbook, 1908, pp. 598-660.) 

12. What are the leading types of farming in 
the United States? Where is each type con- 
ducted? Why? (Refs. 26, 28, 29, 31, 33, 34.) 

13. On what basis are the farms sorted by 
the Census Bureau in the classification by prin- 
cipal source of income? If a farm has $150 total 
income and receives $70 from butter and $75 
from hay and grain, how would it be classified? 

14. Which division of the United States has 
the largest percentage of hay and grain farms ? 
Fruit farms, etc.? (Ref. 10, p. Uii.) 

15. What is the most frequent size of farm 
with each of the types? (Ref. 10, p. Uv.) 

16. What is the most frequent amount of 
farm income with each of the types? (Ref. 10, 
p. Iv.) 

17. What relation is there between the type 
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of farming and land tenure? Between the type 
of farming and race of farmers? (Ref . 10, p. Iv.) 
18. Discuss and compare the following or 
other types of farming by the outline given 
below: 



Dairy 

Sheep 

Poultry 

Beef 

Hog 



Potato 

Grain 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Tobacco 



Fruit Dairy and potato 
Apple Fruit and poultry 
Truck Hog and beef 

Dairy and cotton 



Capital: amoimt required, lower and upper 
limits. Distribution of capital m land, buildings, 
machinery, and stock. 

Period of investment before returns may be 
expected after starting. 

Risks. ' 

Chances of increased values in property. 

Labor: skill required of manager and em- 
ployees, constancy of employment, difficulties. 

Other advantages and disadvantages. 

Best regions for each. 

19. Why are there so few farms deriving 
practically all of their income from dairy prod- 
ucts? From horses? (See Exercise 186.) 

20. Which types of farming are best suited 
to a capital of about $5000? To an unlimited 
capital? 
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21. What types of fanning are profitable on 
poor soil? 

22. What types of farming will likely pay on 
$10 land? On $50 land? On $200 land? On 
$500 land? 

23. What types can be profitably conducted 
one mile from market or railroad ? Five miles ? 
Ten miles? 

24. What type of farming in the United States 
offers the greatest advantages? 

25. What type of farming is best suited to 
this region? 

26. What changes in the types of farming do 
you expect in this state? 

27. Write up the climate of your state in a 
manner similar to that followed in Ref. 8. 

28. People in the arid regions feel certain 
that their climate has changed in the last few 
years. Is this true? (Ref. 41.) 

Selection and Purchase op a Farm (Refs. 

128-135) 

Exercises 56 to 71 will also be of help in com- 
parmg farms. 

29. Why do small farms not pay as well as 
rather large farms? Why do very large farms 
usually fail to pay well? (Ref. 16 and Exercise 
175.) 
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30. How many acres would make a good- 
sized farm for dairying? Truck growing? 
Greenhouse farming? Potato growing? 

31. Two farms are identical except that the 
cost of marketing is $50 per year less from the 
first farm. Assuming that this condition is 
permanent and that the interest rate is 5 per 
cent permanently, how much more is the first 
farm worth? 

32. How much more valuable is a farm with 
running water supply piped to the buUdings 
than a similar farm with a windmill and ele- 
vated tank? (The extra annual cost includes 
repairs, depreciation, extra labor, oil, etc.) 

33. Assume good roads, two identical 100- 
acre farms 1 mile and 4 miles from railway 
station and creamery, milk hauled once a day: 
How much more is the first farm worth as a 
dairy farm? Potato and hay farm? Sheep 
farm? 

If the prices are $50 and $40 per acre, which 
would you buy for dairjdng? For potatoes and 
hay? For sheep? (See Exercises 156-158.) 

34. How far can one profitably haul milk? 
Wool? Wheat? Potatoes? Apples? 

35. On the most favorable soils in your vicin- 
ity how many days earUer in the spring can work 
be begun than on ordinary soils? How many 
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days will be gained after each rain? About how 
many days will this make in a season? 

36. What were the taxes paid last year on 
each of the farms scored in exercise 39 and what 
per cent on the price asked? 

37. Is it usually cheaper to buy improve- 
ments or to make them? Why? 

38. In the town of Dryden, Tompkins County, 
New York, on farms worth from $11 to $20 per 
acre inclusive, averaging $17.87, the average 
yield of oats was 27 bushels, of potatoes 95 
bushels, and of hay .95 tons per acre; on farms 
worth from $41 to $50 per acre inclusive, av- 
eraging $46.42, the average yield of oats was 37 
bushels, of potatoes 140 bushels, and of hay 1.47 
tons per acre. Assuming that the difference in 
productivity is due to permanent soil conditions 
and that all other conditions are the same, farms 
of which class would be the more profitable in- 
vestments? If the difference in productivity is 
the result of previous poor management and 
the farms are identical in other respects, in- 
cluding soils, farms of which class would be 
the more profitable investment? (See Exercise 
175.) 

39. Score several farms according to the fol- 
lowing score card. If possible, one of these 
should be the student's home farm. 
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Score Card for Farms 

Size Points 

1. Adapted to kind of farming 20 

Fields 

2. Shape and size 30 

3. Nearness to farmstead 30 

Topography 

4. As affecting ease of cultivation .... 30 

5. As affecting production 10 

6. As affecting erosion and loss of fertility . . 15 

7. As affecting air drainage 5 

Fertility 

8. Natural 80 

9. Condition 40 

Physical properties of the soil 

10. As affecting economy of cultivation • • • I qa 

11. As affecting number days of labor ... J 

12. As affecting loss of soil fertility .... 10 

13. As affecting kinds of possible crops ... 20 
Drainage 

14. Natural 

15. Artificial . 

Condition 

16. Freedom from stumps, stones, weeds, waste 

land, etc 50 

Climate 

17. As affecting animal and crop production . 

18. As affecting number of days of labor . . . 
Health fulness 

19. As an economic factor * . . 40 

Location 

20. Distance to market 40 

21. Roadways 50 

22. Local markets 30 

23. Shipping facilities 20 

* Copies of these score cards may be obtained from the 
Cornell Co-operative Society, Ithaca, N.Y., at 20 cents per 
dozen or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 
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Location — Continued Pointo 

24. Neighbors as an economic factor .... 40 

25. Labor supply of neighborhood ... 10 

26. R. F. D., telephone, trolleys, etc. ... 30 

27. Churches, school, grange, etc., as economic 
factors 30 

Taxes 

28. Per cent on cash value 10 

Water Supply 

29. Running water, wells 40 

Improvements 

30. Site of farmstead 10 

31. House as adapted to needs of farm ... 60 

32. Other buildings . 60 

33. Fences, kind, condition, arrangement . . 30 

34. Timber, orchards, vineyards, etc 20 

Total 

Deductions for 

Score 

Area in acres 

Price asked 

Price per acre 

Price per acre [excluding waste land] .... 

Estimated value 

Which farm would you prefer to buy ? . . . . 

Name Date 



DIRECTIONS 

The number of points assigned is not the limit, but is 
suggestive. For example, if the water supply is exception- 
ally good, give it more than 40 points. Any other excep- 
tional values may be scored more than the points assigned. 
In some cases a deduction of all the points assigned is not 
sufficient. Distance to market may absolutely disoualify 
a farm for the sale of milk. If the score card is followed 
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exactly, this farm may score higher than a fairly good farm 
near market. In all such cases deduct additional points 
from the total score. It is only by this flexibility that 
scores can be made that are truly comparable. The best 
farm for the purpose should have the highest final score. 
The chief purposes of a score card are to make the exami- 
nation systematic and to prevent the forgetting of important 
items. 

If the points are not properly distributed for the kind 
of farming to be followed, a new distribution of points 
should be made before comparing farms. For instance, 
for truck farms all points that have to do with ease of till- 
age should be given a higher rating, while fertility is of less 
importance. In irrigated sections water right, alkali, and 
ease of application of water must be included. 

No points are assigned for climate. This should be con- 
sidered wh9n judging farms in different regions or at differ- 
ent altitudes, or when topography or proximity to water 
make a difference in the climate of the farms that are being 
compared. 

40. What is personal property? Real es- 
tate? (Ref. 7, pp. 153-155.) What things 
should be included in a contract for sale of real 
estate? 

41. What is an abstract of title? How is it 
obtained in this state? Who usually pays for 
it? How will you determine whether all back 
taxes are paid? (Ref. 7, pp. 159-162 and 238- 
239.) 

42. Define the different kinds of deeds. 
Which is the usual kind? Who should pay for 
drawing the deed? For recording it? (Ref, 
7, pp. 156-159.) 
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Forms of Tenure (Refs. 136-139) 

43. What are the common forms of tenure in 
this region? 

44. Do good and poor land rent for the same 
share? If so, which is the better investment 
for the tenant? For the landlord? 

45. How much capital would you need to 
make it pay to start as a tenant? How much 
would you need in order to make it pay to buy 
rather than rent? (See Exercise 175.) 

46. Give the principal features of a lease 
favorable for the landlord. For the tenant. 
For maintaining the fertility of the land. What 
features will come nearest to satisfying all these 
conditions? 

47. Write a lease including these features. 
(Refs. 7, pp. 163-167; 139, pp. 271-285.) 

48. What rights has the tenant with regard 
to the removal of crops and manure? (Ref. 7, 
pp. 167-169.) 

Capital and its Distribution (Refs. 139-147) 

49. What proportion of the total capital is it 
safe to secure on a mortgage? 

50. A farm can be purchased for $5000 cash 
or $5500 on five years' time at 5 per cent interest. 
At what rate of interest can one afford to borrow 
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money in order to pay cash? (Make calculations 
at simple interest.) 

51. Compare the total capital and its distri- 
bution on different types of farms in the United 
States. (Ref. 10, pp. Ivii-lix.) 

52. At the time of the last census what was 
the average capital per farm in this State? 
What proportion of it was invested in real estate? 
Machinery? Stock? (Ref. 10, p. 142.) 

53. What differences are there in the amount 
and distribution of capital on dairy, potato, 
fruit, and general farms in Reference 13? 

64. How do the amoimts and distribution of 
capital differ on the most profitable and least 
profitable farms in Reference 13? (See also 
Exercise 175.) 

55. Given $10,000 ; fill out the following 
table, givmg the proper investment for each 
type of f armmg. 



Land . . . 

House . . . 
Other buildings 

Fences . . . 
Equipment 
Live stock 

Cash . . . 



HORSB 

Rais- 
ing 



Dairy- 
ing 



Apple 
Farm- 
ing 



Truck 
Grow- 
ing 



Grain 
Farm- 
ing 



Sheep 
Farm- 
ing 
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The Farm Layout (Refs. 148-229) 

56. If a four-year rotation of corn, oats, hay 
two years, is followed, how much more will it 
cost per year per acre to farm land 100 rods from 
the buildings than that near the buildings? 
How much more will the nearer field be worth 
per acre if interest rates are 5 per cent? That 
is, what sum of money at 5 per cent will yield 
interest equal to the extra annual cost? 

57. If interest, repairs, and depreciation on a 
fence for a permanent pasture cost 5 cents per 
rod per year, how much more per acre is a square 
field of 20 acres worth than a field 20 x 160 
rods? 

58. If the annual cost per rod of fence is 
5 cents, how much will it cost per acre to mam- 
tain a fence around a square field of 40 acres? 
A square field of 1 acre? 

59. In addition to his permanent pasture a 
farmer has 100 acres of land in rotation. He 
uses a four-year rotation and has four equal 
fields. He wishes to know whether it will pay 
him to keep all the fields fenced in order to be 
able to pasture after harvest. Pasture in this 
region costs 75 cents per month per head. The 
aftergrowth will keep 30 cattle about one month 
each year. The depreciation, repairs, and in- 
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terest on the fence are thought to be about 5 
cents per rod per year. The fence consumes 
about one acre of land for each mile of fence. 
The land is worth $50 per acre. Will it pay 
him to fence the farm? (This leaves out of 
account the inconvenience of fanning up to 
fences, the value of the aftergrowth in sup- 
pljdng humus, and the advantage of having 
crops fenced against stock.) 

60. If a farmer drives his cows 40 rods to 
pasture, using the pasture for six months, how 
much would he save per year by making a lane? 

61. A dairy farmer has a square farm of 160 
acres. He goes to town once a day with milk 
and makes very few other trips He grows 
feed for 40 head of stock and returns the manure 
to the land. He desires to know which will be 
more profitable, to place his house on the cor- 
ner of the farm nearest town or to place it 
in the center of one side of the farm, making it 
nearer the fields but 80 rods farther to town. 

62. To determine the influence of the length 
of the rounds and the shape of the field on cost 
of plowing, fields A, B, and C were plowed with 
a 14-inch plow in the directions indicated. It 
took 218 minutes to plow A, 248 minutes to 
plow By and 170 minutes to plow C. At what 
rate per acre was each plowed? What per cent 
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more time did it take to plow B than A ? C than 
A? The average length of C is the same as fi, 
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why did it require so much more time? ^ (Ref . 
5, p. 34.) 

63. Make a diagram of a farm garden so 
arranged as to require the least labor. (Refs. 
180-182.) 

64. Choose a type of farming and size of farm 
that are common in this region. Assume that 
there are no obstacles of any kind to limit the 
problem. Draw a map showing an ideal ar- 
rangement of fields, mdicating the field lines and 
fence lines, the location of the farmstead, etc. 
Make an enlarged drawing of the farmstead, 
showing the location of buildings, water supply, 
garden, etc. Make an enlarged drawing show- 
ing the floor plans of each of the farm buildings. 

' Thesis by E. L. Baker in Department of Farm Man- 
agement Library, Ck)mell University. 
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In each case give attention to economy in labor 
and in cost of building. 

65. Make similar drawings of an actual farm, 
preferably the student's home farm. Make 
a second set of drawings, showing the best eco- 
nomical rearrangement. 

66. In' the Eastern states the farm land often 
lies on two sides of the public road. In the 
Western states it is commonly all on one side. 
Which is preferable? When land hes on two 
sides of the pubhc road, would you place the 
bam and house on opposite sides? Why? 

67. Plan a water system for a farm with pipes 
to the house and bam. How much will it cost? 
How much additional will it cost to install a 
bathroom and a sewage disposal system for 
the house? (Ref . 195.) 

68. On a certain farm it was found that the 
strip of waste land along a woven wire fence was 
3 feet 7 inches, for a barbed wire fence 4 feet, for 
a rail fence 9 feet 8 inches. How many rods 
of each kind of fence does it take to waste an 
acre of land? 

69. How much will it cost to construct a good 
fence? Include all labor and materials. How 
long will the wire last? How long will the 
posts last? 

70. Find the value and annual rent paid for 
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a few houses in this city. On the average, what 
percentage of the value is paid in rent? Would 
the interest, depreciation, repairs, etc., be more 
or less on a farm bam? 

71. How much can one afford to invest in a 
bam to house 20 cows whose average product 
is worth $80? To house a wagon? To house 
100 hens? What will be the annual cost in each 
case? 

72. What proportion of a city salary should 
ordmarily be paid for house rent? How should 
the value of a farmhouse compare with the gross 
income? 

Farm Machinery (Refs. 230-240) 

73. How much will a modem equipment for 
growing potatoes cost? (Ref . 403, p. 13.) How 
many acres should be grown in order to make 
this pay? 

74. Under what conditions will it pay to use 
a gang plow? A one-horse cultivator? 

75. Based on the average value, what is the 
percentage of depreciation and repairs on the 
average grain binder given on pages 33-34, 
Ref. 12. 

76. Find the average depreciation per year 
of each of the pieces of machinery given on page 
32, Ref. 12. What is the average per cent of 
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depreciation? (Divide the total average depre- 
ciation per year by the cost.) 

77. The amount spent for machinery and re- 
pairs is what per cent of the total value of ma- 
chinery in Ref. 13? In Exercise 175? (Notice 
that this does not include the farm labor used in 
making repairs.) 

78. The average life of a com binder is 8.17 
years, the cost $125. What is the average 
annual depreciation? At 5 per cent what will 
be the interest on the average value? What 
will be the total fixed cost per year? If a man 
has twenty acres of corn to cut for the silo and 
if the tune of the team and driver is worth 50 
cents an acre, how much per acre can he afford 
to pay a neighbor for cuttmg rather than own 
a machine? 

79. A certain implement dealer states that 
over three fomihs of the farm machinery that 
he sells is sold on time. The cash price of a 
certain plow is $12, wagon $63, grain binder $118. 
The prices on one year's time are $13, $65, and 
$125, with interest at 6 per cent. What rate of 
interest is really paid in each case? Why can he 
not sell on time at a lower interest rate? Why 
does he require a higher rate on a plow than on a 
wagon or binder? 

80. If the farm team walks 2 miles per hour, 
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and is actually plowing two thirds of the time, 
what area will a 14-inch plow turn in 40 days 
of 9 hours each? Allow for the probable time 
lost on accoimt of weather. 

81. What area will a 6^-foot grain drill sow 
in a 20-day season? 

82. How many 6-foot mowers will be required 
to cut 200 acres of hay in twenty days, allowing 
for lost time? 

83. Make a list of all the machinery and tools 
on a farm, preferably the student's home farm, 
with estimated values and present cost if new. 

Crop Rotation (Refs. 241-268) 

84. Write a discussion of crop rotation ac- 
cording to the following outline : 

Definition of rotation and distinction from 
diversification of crops. 

History. 

Reasons for rotation and discussion of each 
reason. 

Experimental results showing benefits of 
rotation. 

Advantages and disadvantages of a fixed 
rotation. 

Examples of tjrpical rotations now followed 
in different regions. 

Give rotations that you would recommend 
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for a cotton farm, a com farm in lUinois, a dairy 
farm in New York, a potato farm in New Eng- 
land, a hog farm in Kansas, a wheat farm in 
Dakota. Give reasons for each choice briefly. 

Planning a Cropping System (Refs. 269-272) 

85. Plan a five-year rotation that shall grow: 
com 10 acres, potatoes 12 acres, oats 22 acres, 
hay 54 acres, wheat 12 acres. For method of 
solving see Exercise 90. 

86. A certain farm yields $80 worth of small 
fruit per acre, 40 bushels of com, 45 bushels of 
oats, IJ tons of hay, 80 bushels of potatoes, and 
200 bushels of apples per acre. The prices are as 
follows: com 40 cents, oats 30 cents, potatoes 
40 cents, apples 50 cents. If a certain treat- 
ment costing $5 will increase the yields of each 
crop by 20 per cent, on which crops will it pay ? 

87. The farmer desires to raise a tilled crop in 
the orchard ; if the orchard reduces the yield per 
acre by 20 per cent, which crop should be used? 

88. Which of the above crops should be 
planted on the most easily tilled land, if other 
conditions are the same? 

Plan cropping systems that shall grow the 
following acreages of crops each year: 

89. Com 30, oats 12, clover 21. 

90. Hay 46, oats 35, com 12, potatoes 15. 
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Solution: 46 + 35 + 12 + 15 = 108 acres. 

Try a three-year rotation. 

108 -*- 3 = 36 acres in each of three fields, 



Field 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1 


12 a hay 

15 a potatoes 

9 a oats 


27 a oats^ 
9 a hay 


33 a hay 


2 


27 a oats * 
9 a hay 


36 a hay 


12 a corn 
15 a potatoes 
9 a oats 


3 


33 a hay 


12 a corn 
15 a potatoes 
9 a oats 


27 a oats * 
9 a hay 



Grass and clover seed are sown with the oats. 

Try a four-year rotation. 

108 -^ 4 = 27 acres in each of four fields. 



Field 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1 


12 a corn 
15 a pota- 
toes 


27 a oats 


19 a hay 
8 a oats 


27 a hay 


2 


27 a oats 


19 a hay 
8 a oats 


27 a hay 


12 a corn 
15 a pota- 
toes 


3 


19 a hay 
8 a oats 


27 a hay 


12 a corn 
15 a pota- 
toes 


27 a oats 


4 


27 a hay 


12 a corn 
15 a pota- 
toes 


27 a oats 


19 a hay 
8 a oa's 



* Cut one acre of oats for hay. 
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The foxir-year rotation is preferable. It will 
readily be seen that it is simpler than the tliree- 
year rotation. It requires a little less plowing. 
The oat yields will probably be better since 
none of the oats are planted on sod. 

On the 27-acre oat field only 19 acres is seeded 
to grass and clover. The remaining 8 acres is 
planted to oats the following year and is then 



In 1914 com and potatoes will again be grown 
on field 1. Their positions on this field may 
then be reversed. In 1915, when this field is 
again in oats, the portion that is not seeded 
with grass may be changed so that a different 
part of the field will be called upon for two 
successive oat crops. 

91. Com 25, pasture 14, oats 19, hay 43. 

92. Corn 14, oats 25, potatoes 10, pasture 7, 
hay 20. 

93. Oats 31, hay 45, com 25. 

94. Com 36, oats 40, clover hay 36, mangels 3, 
potatoes 1, hog pasture 4. Keep the hogs near 
the farmstead. 

95. A farm of a quarter section of land has 
4 acres in public roads, 6 acres in orchard, garden, 
yards, etc. It is desired to raise 42 acres of com, 
30 acres of oats, 48 acres of clover and timothy 
pasttu-e, and keep the remaining area in alfalfa 
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to be plowed when necessary. Plan the crop- 
pii^ system. 

96. Plan a similar system in which 6 acres 
of alfalfa is seeded each year and is left for five 
years. How would you arrange to have alfalfa 
rotate over the entire farm? 

97. Plan a cropping system for a 300-acre 
farm that shall produce 100 acres of cotton, 100 
acres of com, 200 acres of cowpeas, 100 acres 
of oats. (Ref. 2, p. 98.) 

98. If the grass seeding fails in any of the 
above rotations, what would you do? 

99. A farmer has decided that he desires a 
fixed rotation of com, oats, wheat, hay two 
years. The present condition of his fields is as 
follows: 

^ 1 12 oats, not seeded 

1 6 clover 

2 30 hay 

3 9 hay 

4 12 hay 

5 1 10 com 

1 9 wheat seeded 

6 5 hay 

7 12 hay 

What fields shall he combine in order to get 
the correct acreages? How shall he proceed 
to get the rotation established? 

100. For the rearranged farm (Exercise 65) 
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decide upon a suitable rotation and tell how 
you will establish it. 

101. A dairy farmer who has a pennanent 
pasture desires to have a rotation of com, oats, 
alfalfa foiu* years. The present condition of 
his fields is as follows : 

Field 1, 5 acres 3-year-old poor timothy. 

Field 2, 5 acres 1-year-old seeding, weedy. 

Field 3, 5 acres 2-year-old timothy, good. 

Field 4, 8 acres oat stubble. 

Field 5, 6 acres 1-year-old timothy and clover. 

Field 6, 10 acres com stubble. 

Fields 5 and 6 are each isolated. The other 
fields are all side by side and in the order given. 
How can he arrange to have six nearly equal 
fields? How should he proceed to establish the 
rotation? 

102. On the above farm, how would you pro- 
ceed to establish a rotation of potatoes, oats, 
and clover. 

103. For the same farm establish a rotation 
of com, oats, wheat, clover and timothy two 
years. 

104. In each of the above solutions compare 
the number of fields, complexity of arrange- 
ment, etc., with the origmal arrangement. 

105. When the rotation is established in 
Exercise 101, it is expected that com will average 
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10 tons of silage, oats 50 bushels of grain, 
alfalfa 4 tons of hay. The permanent pasture 
will furnish good feed for four months and about 
half feed for two months. Two horses and one 
bull are to be kept. How many cows can be 
kept if no feed except grain is purchased? 

106. How many cows can be kept if one calf 
is raised each year for each five cows kept? 
How large a haymow will be needed on this 
farm? How large a silo? 

107. A man desires to keep as many cows as 
possible; he does not desire to purchase any feed 
except grain and would Uke to raise part of the 
grain. He expects to keep one calf and one 
yearUng for each four cows. He must also 
keep a bull and necessary horses. He has 123 
acres of available land that yields an average of 
45 bushels of com or 9 tons of silage, oats 50 
bushels, clover hay 2 tons; 2 acres are required 
to pasture a cow. What acreage of each crop 
will he need? How many cows can be kept? 
Plan the rotation. 

108. On a square farm of 160 acres the fields 
are as follows: 

Field 1, northeast comer, 20 acres com. 
Field 2, next west, 35 acres oats. 
Field 3, northwest comer, 25 acres com. 
Field 4, southeast corner, 20 acres timothy. 
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Field 5, next west, 20 a«res oats. 

Field 6, southwest comer, 28 acres clover and 
6 acres of hog pasture. 

The farmstead is in the southwest comer. 

The farmer desires to establish a rotation of 
potatoes 1 acre, mangels 4 acres, oats 5 acres, 
clover hog pasture 5 acres, and a general farm 
rotation of com two years followed by oats one 
year and clover one year. 

Make a drawii^ showing the arrangement 
of the new fields. How would you get the 
rotation started? 

109. To what extent is soiling practiced in 
this State? Under what conditions will it pay? 

110. Plan a soiling system to maintain ten 
cows in this region. How many acres will be 
required to keep these cows and two horses one 
year? (Refs. 273-278.) 

111. A 6-acre tract of woods in Tompkins 
County, New York, was cut clean In 1888. It 
was pastured the first four years, after which the 
brush was thinned. The value as a pastiire prob- 
ably equaled the cost of thinning. In 1908 
the wood was cut and sold for barrel staves. 
The receipts were $190 per acre and the cost of 
harvesting was about ^0 per acre. On what 
value per acre has this paid 5 per cent compound 
interest? 
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112. What are the most profitable kinds of 
trees to plant in wood lots in this region? How 
far apart should they be planted? How much 
will the trees for an acre cost? Will it pay to use 
the wood lot as a pasture? (Refs. 279-301.) 

113. Outline the management for the wood lot 
on the farm given in Exercise 65. If there is no 
wood lot, locate and plan one that will supply 
all the farm needs so far as it will pay to do so. 
(Refs. 279-301.) 

Maintaining the Fertility of the Land 

(Refs. 302-323) 

114. Are the 10-year average crop yields in 
the United States increasmg or decreasing? 
Are the same yields in this State increasing or 
decreasing? (Yearbook, 1908, pp. 600-689.) 

115. Make a comparison of the amounts 
spent for fertUizers in different sections of the 
United States. (Ref. 10, p. cxl.) Which tjrpes 
of farms made the largest expenditures in this 
State? (Ref. 10, pp. 208-229.) 

116. Obtain the prices and freight rates on 
different forms of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash from several dealers, such as, Amer- 
ican Agricultural Chemical Co., New York; 
Coe-Mortimer and Co., New York; Armour 
Fertilizer Co., Chicago. Each of these firms. 
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has numerous branch offices from which ship- 
ment can be made. Considering the prices and 
what you know of the agricultural values, 
decide on which form of each to buy. 

In order to make the equivalent of 5 tons of 
a 3 : 10 : 8 fertilizer, how much of each material 
must be purchased? From which firm can the 
materials be most economically procured? What 
will be the cost, including freight? If possible, 
obtain the cost of a similar ready mixed fer- 
tiUzer. 

117. In Reference 323, page 159, compare 
Plots 6 and 11. How much does the addition 
of potassium increase the cost? How much 
does it increase the value of the product in the 
first rotation at Wooster? In the second rota- 
tion at Wooster? Are the net increases due to 
the use of potassium sufficient to pay interest 
on the extra investment, and pay for the extra 
labor of handling the fertilizer and increased 
crop? Do you agree with the first sentence in 
the last paragraph on page 160? 

118. In Reference 323 compare the net gains 
on Plots 2 and 6 in Tables 6, 10, 14, and 16. 
On which crops does phosphorus pay? On 
which crops does it pay to include nitrogen with 
phosphoric acid? 

119. Notice that the hay received no fer- 
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tilizer, the increase being due to residual effects. 
The grass is seeded in wheat. Considering aU 
these facts, which elements do you think it would 
pay to apply on com on this soil? On oats? 
On wheat? On grass? 

4 

Barnyard Manxjre (Refs. 324-342) 

120. Write a discussion of barnyard manure 
according to the following outline: 
Value of manure. 

Importance of manure. 
Comparative values of manure and com- 
mercial fertilizers. 
Lasting effects of manure. 
Composition. 
Average composition. 
Factors affecting value of the excrement. 
External factors affecting value of manure. 
Relative values of solid aiid liquid portions. 
Comparison of feed and manure. 
Relative fertilizing value of feed and of 

maniu'e produced from it. 
Relative amount of humus-making material 
in feed and in the manure from it. 
(Ref. 274, p. 265; p. 34, compare car- 
bon of food and excrement.) 
Relation of these facts to relative economy 
of purchasing feeds and fertilizers. 
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Production and values. 

Amount produced per year by different 

animals. 
Value per year from different animals. 
Relative loads of feed hauled in and maniu^ 
hauled out. 
Losses of manure. 
Experiments showing losses in plant food 

and organic matter. 
Experiments showing effects of these losses 

on crop yields. 
Ways in which the nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, potash, and oi^nic matter are 
each lost. 
Methods of preventing loss of each. 
Ck)st and economy of cement floors. 
Safe methods of handling manure. 
Reenforcement of manure. 
Purchase of manure. 
Dangers in using purchased manure. 
Local cost. 

Limits of cost (cash and labor) to make it 
pay to buy for a grain or hay farm. 
Truck farm. 
Application of manure. 
Place in rotation. 
Time to apply. 
Amounts to apply. 
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Methods of application. 
Economical methods of taking out of 

bam. 
Best methods of application without 

spreader. 
Tjrpes, costs, and efficiency of spreaders. 
Under what conditions will it pay to buy 

a spreader? 

121. A farmer has 25 cows and 4 horses. The 
cows are pastured during the pasture season. 
How many loads of manure will there be per day? 
Estimate the total amount of time required if 
the manure is thrown directly on the wagon and 
hauled to the fields daily; the amount of time 
required to pitch it out of the bam and later 
haul to the field; the amount, of time required 
if pitched out of the barn, then hauled to the 
field and placed in small piles and later spread. 
How much time would be saved if a mamu-e 
spreader were used? 

122. With the usual crop rotation in this 
region, what disposition can be made of manure 
during each month of the year if it is hauled as 
frequently as there is a load? Are there any 
months when it will be inadvisable to haul direct 
to the fields? 

123. A farmer needs manure or fertiUzer. 
He fattened 100 head of sheep for six months in 
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the winter. Counting everything except manure 
and labor, the account comes out even. The 
labor is thought to be worth about $60. Does it 
pay? How much per ton does the manure cost? 

124. Under what conditions and with which 
types of farming is green manuring advisable? 
WTiich crops are best for each condition? What 
precautions must be observed in its practice? 

125. A canning company in New York has 
included one year of clover in rotation with 
crops for canning purposes. It has been the 
practice to cut the first growth of clover and to 
plow under the second growth. The company 
writes that the second growth would be worth 
$15 per acre if cut for hay and asks whether 
it would be better to use it for hay or to plow 
it under. How would you answer this question? 

126. Suppose you purchase an impoverished 
upland farm, 8 or 10 miles from town, which pro- 
duced 6 bushels of rye, ^ ton of hay, 1 2 bushels 
of com, and 75 bushels of potatoes per acre, 
how would you go to work to increase the fer- 
tiUty and make the farm profitable provided 
you had only a limited amount of money? 
Provided you had plenty of money? 

127. A man has just purchased a farm near 
Saratoga, N.Y. He writes: "The buildings 
are fine, but the soil is yellowish and sandy, and 
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the vegetation seems very poor. It has not been 
worked the last two years and seems to run to 
golden-rod." What would you suggest as the 
best method of utilizing this land? 

128. A man in New York City writes that he 
has just purchased a farm of 300 acres about 
50 uliles from New York. The present yield 
of mixed hay is about 1.5 tons per acre. He 
states that he is so situated that he can regularly 
sell clear timothy hay for $20 per ton. He 
wishes to know how to grow such hay and 
whether it can be made to pay. 

129. An Alabama cotton farm is run down 
until it produces only one third of a bale per 
acre. The owner has a very limited capital but 
wishes to increase the productivity of the farm. 
How shall he proceed? 

Thb Management of Labor (Refs. 347-353) 

130. What is the average length of the work- 
ing day on a farm? (Ref. 12, p. 82.) How 
does this compare with cities? 

131. Why is farm labor scarce? (Ref. 353 6, 
p. 39.) 

132. Is the average farmer able to make a 
profit on the money expended for labor? In 
Reference 10, p. cxxviii, compare the value of the 
products with the expenditures for labor. In 
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Reference 13 compare labor expense on most suc- 
cessful and least successful farms. See also Exer- 
cise 175. 

133. On the farms reported in Reference 13 
and in Exercise 175 what proportion of the total 
expense was the labor? How was this expense 
distributed between board, cash and unpaid 
family labor? 

134. What are some of the means that will 
aid the individual farmer m securing labor? 
(Refs. 353 6, pp. 39-43.) 

135. What was the average acreage per male 
worker in agriculture at each census period? 
Compare this with the number of horses per 
man. How has the acreage per horse varied? 
Is the increased acreage per man due to the 
increased eflSciency of man labor or horse labor? 
(Refs. 348, 349.) 

136. What is the average length of the work- 
ing day for horses? (Ref. 12, p. 82.) How 
may the efficiency of the horses be increased? 

137. In this region what is the common 
yearly wage, including the value of board and 
lodging? The common wage including value 
of rent when tenant house is furnished? The 
monthly wage through the growing season? 
What will be the total payment in each case? 
What is the real cost of the winter months? 
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138. Under what conditions will it pay to 
hire cheap labor? Expensive labor? 

139. Make out a memorandum of work for 
ramydays. For winter. 

140. How much capital will usually need to 
be invested in order to pay a manager $800 and 
house rent? (See Exercise 175.) 

141 . A 300-acre dairy farm keeps 100 cows and 
30 young stock. Give the number of horses and 
men required and plan their work through a year. 

142. Plan the horse and man labor on a 100- 
acre dairy farm that keeps 20 cows. On a 200- 
acre corn and hog farm. On an 80-acre farm 
with 20 acres of apples. 

143. Give striking examples of the inefficient 
use of labor which you have observed. 

144. What use can be made of weather maps 
in plannmg the management of labor? 

145. Write a contract with a hired man. 
Under what conditions is it desirable to have a 
written contract? 

Marketing (Refs. 354-384) 

146. How many bushels of corn were produced 
in Iowa last year? In lUinois? How many hogs 
and cattle in each state? Compare the corn 
production with the number of hogs and cattle 
in each state. Explain the differences. (Ref . 20.) 
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147. The average shrinkage of ear corn in tests 
for eight years in Iowa up to the first of each 
month was as follows: December 5.2 per cent, 
January 6.9 per cent, February 7.5 per cent, 
March 7.8 per cent, April 9.7 per cent. May 
12.8 per cent, June 14.7 per cent, July 16.3 per 
cent, August 17.3 per cent, September 17.8 per 
cent, October 18.2 per cent, November 18.2 
per cent. 

If ear corn could be sold at 40 cents per 
bushel in November, counting 75 pounds to the 
bushel, and at the same price in December, 
counting 70 pounds to the bushel, at which date 
should it be sold? How much would be gained 
on 1000 bushels if money is worth 5 per cent? 
What advance in price would have to be ob- 
tained May 1 to pay for holding from December? 

148. Find the average of the December and 
the May high prices of corn in Chicago for the 
past 20 years. With this average increase, would 
it pay to buy corn in December for May feeding? 
(Yearbook, 1908, p. 598.) 

149. If potatoes shrink 6 per cent from Octo- 
ber to February and 10 per cent from October 
to May, and if they can be sold at 50 cents per 
bushel in October, how much will have to be 
secured in February to cover interest and 
shrinkage? In May? 
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If they could have been sold dkectly from the 
field at 50 cents in October, how much would have 
to be secured at these dates to pay for interest, 
shrinkage, and the extra labor of storing in the 
farm cellar? > 

150. Find the average of the December and 
of the May high prices for potatoes in Chicago 
for the past 20 years. Would this average 
mcrease pay for holding potatoes? (Yearbook, 
1908, p. 651.) 

151. Find the prices of corn, eggs, hay, milk, 
apples, or other products by months, averaging 
the last ten years. Draw curves showing the 
variation m prices by months. 

152. Plot a curve showing the production 
of wheat for 40 years. On the same sheet plot 
the corresponding prices per bushel. 

153. Repeat for potatoes and other crops. 
(Ref. 20.) Compare the effect of high and low 
prices on acreage in the succeeding year and the 
influence of this on next year's prices. Which 
will be more profitable on the average, to increase 
the acreage of a crop following a season of high 
prices or low prices? (Ref. 20.) 

154. The yield of potatoes is 100 bushels 
per acre, the cost of production 40 cents per 
bushel, and the selling price 45 cents. By 
what percentage will the profits be increased 
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if the price is increased 10 per cent? Solve the 
same problem if the seUing price is 60 cents. 

155. In order to compete with a creamery, 
a certain New York company offers $1.50 per 100 
pounds for milk containing 4.1 per cent butter 
fat. For each tenth of a per cent increase in 
butter fat up to 6 per cent, they ofifer 5 cents 
per 100 pounds increase in price. If there is 
no objection to using a separator for standard- 
izing milk, what grade of milk should be sold? 

156. A farmer who has 36 cows and Uves one 
mile from the creamery sold 122,823 pounds of 
milk in 1908, for which he received $1855.61. 
Hauling the milk required the time of one horse 
and man 45 minutes per day for 365 days. 
Estimate the cost of hauling. How much is 
this per 100 pounds? What per cent of the value 
of the product? How much milk did he sell per 
cow? What were the gross receipts per cow? 

157. Another farmer who Uves 4 miles from 
the same creamery kept 23 cows and sold 75,578 
pounds of milk for which he received $1191.86. 
The hauUng required an average of 2.5 hours 
per day for one man and team. Make the same 
calculations as in Exercise 156. Considering 
only the cost of hauUng milk, how much more 
is the first farm worth? 

158. Another farmer living 8 miles from the 
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same creamery kept 40 cows and sold 196,760 
pounds of milk, and received $3622.40. He 
hired the milk drawn for 10 cents per hundred. 
Make the same calculations as in Exercise 156. 

159. When, where, how, and at what probable 
price would you market each of the common 
farm products of this region in small quan- 
tities? In fairly lat^e quantities? 

160. Where would you purchase each of the 
important articles needed on the farm, such as 
cement, wire, plows, etc., and at what cost? 

161. Under what conditions will it pay to sell 
farm products at retail? 

162. Define the following expressions: f . o. b., 
C. O. D., bill of lading. 

Record of the Student's Home Farm 

163. Using your home farm, make a record 
of the business for the l^t year, using the fol- 
lowing outline; make estimates as accurate as 
possible:' 

Name of owner P. O. address 

Location Miles to market Miles to R. R. 

Total area Pasture not tillable 

Tillable area Pasture tillable 

Wooda Waste land, including roads, 

streams, ete. 
Value per acre Value of house 

Value of other buildings Rotation followed 

' Blanks for this work are furnished by The Cornell Co- 
operative Society, Ithaca, N.Y., for 30 cents per dozen, 
postpaid. 
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Crops. — With crops sold, include at their pres- 
ent market value any of last year's crops which 
are now held for sale. 

Animals. — List each kind as follows: 





,„ 


1910 


1 Ye™b 


PDKCHA8M 




.. 


v^.. 


vSue 


». 


Value 


Total 
Valu* 


No 


Priee 


Tot! 


No. 


Price 


Toti 


Horses 
Colts 
Cows 
etc. 



























Stock -products. — Give the amounts sold and 
total receipts for : butter, market milk, cream- 
ery milk, wool, hides, male service, eggs, honey, 
etc. 

Lahar. — Receipts from all outside labor. 

Expenses. — Itemize all business expenses. 
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Do not include any personal or household ex- 
penses, but include value of board of laborers. 
Stock purchased will be included under stock. 
Include: labor actually paid, estimated value 
of board of paid laborers, seeds, feeds, fertilizers, 
machinery and repairs, harness, horseshoeing, 
male service, milk hauling and shipping, build- 
ings and repairs, fences and repairs, drains, 
twine, threshing and coal, hay pressing, silo 
fiUing, com shreddmg, lumber sawing, barrels 
and crates, spray materials, cash rented land, 
fire insurance, express and freight, taxes, 
etc. 

Capital. — Give the value of each of the 
following at the present time and values one year 
ago. The Uve stock values come from the Uve 
stock list. 



Real estate . . . 
Machinery and tools 
Live stock . . . 
Grain and feed . . 
Cash to run the farm 
Total 

Increase . . . 

Decrease . . 

Average . . . 




1910 
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Summary. — 



Average capital . . • 

Receipts: Crops 

Stock 

Stock products 

Increase of inventory .... 

Labor . • 

Expenses : Stock bought 

Other cash 

Decrease of inventory .... 

Farm income 

Interest at 5 per cent 

Income from all unpaid labor . . . 
Value of all unpaid labor except the 

farmer's 

Labor income per man 



Total 



If there has been an increase in inventory, 
include it with receipts. Include a decrease 
in inventory with expenses. 

Farm income equals receipts minus expenses. 
This represents the net returns for the use of 
the capital invested and for all unpaid labor. 
Subtracting the interest that the capital would 
earn if invested at the usual rate gives the net 
amount received for all unpaid labor. Change 
the interest rate if 5 per cent is not correct. 

The unpaid labor includes that of the farmer 
himself and of all other persons including mem- 
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bers of the family who have done farm work 
and received no pay. Subtracting the esti- 
mated value of all this labor except that of the 
farmer gives a figure which represents the net 
returns from the labor of the farmer alone or 
labor income per man. 

If the farm is a tenant farm, make out a record 
as above for the tenant, including the tenant's 
capital, receipts, expenses, labor income, etc. 
Make out a similar record for the landlord, but 
do not calculate a labor income. In this case 
the farm mcome is the interest received. From 
it calculate the per cent. 

164. Estimate the value of work done by the 
farmer, add to this the value of other unpaid 
labor, and subtract from the farm income to 
get the interest made on the capital. What 
per cent is this on the average capital? 

165. Find the receipts per cow, per hen, 
per sheep, etc. To find the total receipts for any 
kind of animals add the present inventory to the 
receipts from products and sales of stock, and 
subtract the sum of the last year's inventory 
and purchases. 

166. Compare the yields per acre of the dif- 
ferent crops with the average yields of the State. 
(Ref. 20.) 

167. Find the distribution of capital, receipts, 
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and expenses and compare with those in Exercise 
175. 

168. Account for the high or low profits and 
suggest changes in management. 

Records op Farms 

169. The following figures were secured from 
New York farms. Copy the table and fill in 
the blank spaces. 



Capital . . . 
Receipts — Hay 

Potatoes . 

Other crops 

Dairy prod 
ucts . 

Stock . 

All else 

Total . 
Expense . 

Labor . 

Feed . 

Fertilizers 

All else 

Total . 
Farm income 
Interest . . 
Income from all 

unpaid labor 
Unpaid labor ex- 
cept farmer's 
Labor income 

p>er man . . 
Per cent on the 

investment . 



Farm 


Farm 


1 


2 


$8167 


$9710 





392 


930 


15 


75 





1137 


200 


157 


71 


180 


45 


285 


290 


225 





10 





297 


155 








X 


X 



Farm 
3 



$12,364 



245 

347 

1925 
229 

482 



340 

500 



418 



400 



X 



Farm 


Farm 5 


Fa 








4 


Ten- 
ant 


Land- 
lord 


Ten- 
ant 

$964 
140 
228 
938 


$5944 

1104 



206 


$3728 

300 



203 


$16,336 

300 



203 


40 
331 
245 


2000 

40 

133 


2000 
40 
63 


30 
59 
62 


130 
25 
75 

336 


1290 

318 

10 

805 




318 

10 

358 

X 
X 


235 



100 

172 


25 





X 
X 





X 


X 


« 


X 



Land- 
lord 



$13,998 
140 
228 
938 

36 
99 
34 









216 



X 
X 
X 
X 
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170. Which farmer is best paid for his labor? 

171. If not in debt, could the family on farm 
No- 2 Uve on their income ? 

172. Comparing farms 3 and 4, which farmer 
is making more as a result of his labor? If not 
in debt, which family would have more to Uve 
on? If not in debt, which farmer would appear 
to the neighbors to be making more money? 

173. Which of the tenants is making more? 
Which of the landlords? 

174. Farm No. 5 contains 300 acres. No. 6 
contains 125 acres; how much cash rent per acre 
could each of the tenants aflford to pay? In the 
regions where these two farms are located the 
usual cash rent is about $5 per acre. 

175. Some of the figures secured in the agri- 
cultural survey work in the towns of Ithaca, Dry- 
den, Danby, and Lansing, Tompkins County, New 
York, are as follows. These farms are nearly all 
general farms. The chief products sold are dairy 
products, hay, and potatoes. Other crops, poul- 
try, sheep, fruit, etc., are also unportant. 

Average capital, on April 1, of 615 farms operated by 
owners. 

Real estate $4066 

Machinery and tools 411 

Stock 867 

Feed and seed 128 

Produce for sale 47 

Cash 58 
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Average receipts for one year, 615 farms operated by 
owners. 

Sale of crops $399 

Sale of live stock above purchases 195 

Stock products 466 

Increased inventory above decreases .... 124 

Received for outside labor 45 

Average expenses for one year, 615 farms operated by 
owners. 

Labor $112 

Board of laborers 35 

Seeds 21 

Hay 5 

Feed 74 

Fertilizers 15 

Machinery and repairs 27 

Buildings and repairs 38 

Fences 14 

Miscellaneous 48 

Distribution op Profits 





Owners 


Tenants 


Landlords 


Labor income 
















No. 


Per 


No. 


Per 


Landlords' 


No. 




farms 


cent 


farms 


cent 


per cent 


farms 


-$200 or less 


18 


3 


1 


1 


2% or less 


7 


-199—0 


62 


10 


3 


2 


2—4 


11 


1—200 


132 


22 


42 


31 


4^6 


31 


201—400 


146 


24 


44 


33 


6—8 


26 


401—600 


110 


18 


23 


17 


8-10 


24 


601—800 


58 


9 


9 


7 


10-15 


23 


801-1000 


32 


5 


6 


5 


15-20 


8 


1001-1500 


32 


5 


3 


2 


Over 20 


5 


Over 1500 


25 


4 


3 


2 
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615 owners, average labor income, $423. 

134 tenants, average labor income, $379. 

135 landlords, average per cent, 8.3 

In this region hired men received about $300 
to $350 per year, with house, garden, etc. 

Value per Acre related to Crop Yields 
511 Farms Operated by Owners 









Oats 


Hay 


Value per 


No. OP 

FARMS 


Average 

VALUE 






ACBE 


Bu. 


Tons 


$10 or less 


6 


$9 


18 


.6 


11—20 


45 


17 


26 


.9 


21—40 


215 


32 


32 


1.3 


41—60 


176 


50 


35 


1.4 


61—80 


43 


68 


36 


1.5 


81-100 


16 


95 


39 


1.7 


Over 100 


10 


183 


41 


1.9 



Relation of Capital to Profits 



Farmed bt owners 


Farmed by tenants 


Capital 


No. 
farms 


Average 

labor 

income 


Tenants' 
capital 


No. 
farms 


Tenants* 

labor 

income 


$2000 or less 
2001-4000 
4001-6000 
6001-8000 
8001-10000 

10001-15000 
Over 15000 


36 
200 
183 
94 
45 
44 
13 


$192 
240 
399 
530 
639 
870 

1164 


$500 or less 
501-1000 
1001-1500 
1501-2000 
2001-3000 
Over 3000 


12 
45 
43 
15 
16 
3 


$282 
309 
342 
356 
670 
880 
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own- 
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horses 
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176. Find the average capital, receipts, and 
expenses; also find the percentage of the capital 
invested in each item; similarly find the percent- 
age distribution of receipts and expenses (p. 46) . 

177. Draw a curve showing the relation of 
owner's capital to labor income. How much 
capital seems to be necessary, on the average, 
for the owner to make a labor income greater 
than hired men receive? How much seems to 
be necessary for a tenant (p. 47)? 

178. On a cross-section sheet, with area 
groups at the base, plot curves showing how 
each of the following increases with the area: 
value of machinery, number of horses, total 
labor except owner's, labor income. In the case 
of horses, use a scale one hundred times as great 
as with the other items. 

179. Calculate the percentage of tilled land 
in each size of farm. Make a table showing 
in each of the area groups the following figures 
per acre: capital, receipts, expenses, difference 
between receipts and expenses, value of machin- 
ery; also include the number of acres per horse 
in each group. 

180. What relation does area seem to have 
to crop yields? 

181. Account for the higher value per acre 
of the small farms. 

182. Why do the large farms pay better? 
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Some Successful Farms 

183. In six townships in Tompkins County 
labor incomes were calculated for 869 farmers 
who worked their own farms. Ten of these, 
about one in a hundred, made labor incomes of 
over $2000. It is interesting to see how they 
were able to do so much better than the aver- 
age. The following records are summaries of a 
year's business on these farms. 

Other Uve stock includes young stock and 
other minor stock. The yield of com ia re- 
ported in bushels of shelled com. The soil 
types refer to names given in the soil map of 
the county prepared by the Bureau of Soils, 
United States Department of Agriculture. Sales 
of cattle or other stock, as Usted in receipts, is 
the receipts above the cost of piu^chases. This 
is also corrected for any change in inventory. 
The sales of cattle plus the sales of dairy prod- 
u«t,, divided by L number of cows, 'give, 
what is called the receipts per cow. The re- 
ceipts per sheep and per hen are obtained m a 
similar manner. 

184. Compare the following items on these 
farms with the averages in Exercise 175: size 
of farm, capital, value of machinery, value of 
horses, labor bill, feed bill, fertilizer bill, crop 
yields per acre. 
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FARM NO. 1 



211 acres. 160 tillable 
Capital .... $14,550 



Farm . . 
Machinery 
5 horses 
31 cows . 
27 sheep . 
Other stock 
All else . 
Crops, acres 

10 com . 

11 wheat 
26 oats . 

12 potatoes 
2 apples 

55 hay 
Soils, Volusia loam, 

loam .... 
Receipts per cow 
Holstein cattle • 



10,550 
400 
500 
2480 
189 
318 
113 

Yield per acre 

12 ton 

30 bu. 

41 bu. 

200 bu. 



. 1.51 ton 
Dunkirk clay 



$110 



Receipts 

Wheat 

Hay . 

Potatoes 

Apples 

Milk . 

Cattle . 

Sheep and 

Wool , 

Eggs . 

AU else 
Expenses 

Labor and board 

Feed, concen- 
trates . 

Fertilizers 

All else . 
Farm income 
Labor income 



$5517 



264 

25 

. 1050 

. 145 

. 3449 

245 

lambs 151 

53 

. 106 

29 



1100 

511 
100 
320 



2040 



3477 
2750 



FARM NO. 2 



180 acres, 163 tillable 
Capital .... $13,575 



Farm ... 
Machinery . 

5 horses 
24 cows . . 
Other stock 
All else . . 

Crops, acres 
12 com . . 
24 oats . . 
14 potatoes . 

6 apples 
40 hay . . 

2 cabbage . 
Soil, Volusia loam 
Receipts per cow 
Holstein grade cows 
Holstein grade bull 



. . 10,800 
500 
625 
1080 
220 
350 

Yield per acre 
silo 
40 bu. 
193 bu. 
. 117 bu. 
If ton 
10 ton 

$122 



Receipts 

Hay . 

Potatoes 

Apples 

Cabbage 

Milk . 

Cattle 

Eggs . 
Expenses 

Labor and board 

Feed, concen- 
trates . 

Fertilizers 

Seed . . 

All else . 
Farm income 
Labor income 



$4800 



180 
1250 
180 
110 
2800 
130 
150 

785 

400 
100 
150 
250 



1685 



3115 
2436 
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FARM NO. 3 



266 acres. 236 tillable 
Capital . , 

Farm . . 

Machinery 
7 horses 
33 cows 

150 hens 

Other stock 

All else . 

Crops, acres 

4 corn , 

14 com . 

30 oats . 

10 potatoes 
3 apples 

1^ cabbage 

90 hay . 
Soil, Volusia loam. 
Receipts per cow 
Holstein grade cows 
Holstein bull . • 



$19,565 

15,960 

650 

875 

1320 

75 

290 

395 

Yield per acre 

43 bu. 

18 ton 

45 bu. 

200 bu. 

20 bu. 

6 ton 

1{ ton 

$96 



Receipts 

Oats . 

Hay . 

Potatoes 

Apples 

Milk . 

Cattle 

Eggs . 

All else 
Expenses 

Labor and board 

Fertilizer 
Feed, concen 

trates . . 
All else . . 

Farm income • 
Labor income . 



$5969 



200 

1232 

963 

20 

3000 

175 

300 

79 

960 
100 
150 

600 
260 



2070 



3899 
2920 



FARM NO. 4 



203 acres, owned 
97 acres, rented 
Capital . . . 
Farm , , , 
Machinery . 
31 cows 
6 horses . 
200 hens 
Other stock 
All else . . 
Crops, acres 
20 corn , . 
20 oats . . 
15 buckwheat 
\ potatoes 
125 hay 



$10,060 

5500 
800 
1550 
800 
•150 
545 
715 

Yield per acre. 
9 ton 
29 bu. 
23 bu. 
120 bu. 
1.5 ton 



Soils, Dunkirk silt loam, rough 

stony land, meadow. 
Receipts per cow . . $123 

Holstein grade cows 
Holstein bull .... 



Receipts 

Buckwheat 

Hay . 

Milk . 

Cattle . 

Colts . 

Eggs . 

All else 
Expenses 

Labor and board 

Feed, concen- 
trates . 

Rent . 

All else 
Farm income 
Family labor 
Labor income 



$5035 



240 
628 
3500 
310 
150 
200 
7 

600 

700 
130 
200 



1630 



3405 

100 

2802 
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FARM 


NO. 5 






200 acres. 135 tillable 


i 




Receipts . . . 




$4787 


Capital .... 


89185 


Buckwheat . . 


56 




Farm .... 




6000 
750 


Hay .... 
Potatoes . . . 


360 
560 




Machinery . . 


• • • 
• 




4 horses . . 


• 


500 


Creamery milk . 


3500 




28 cows . . . . 




1400 

45 

345 


Cattle . . . 
Eggs .... 
All else . . . 


131 

75 

105 




75 hens . 






Other stock 


• 




All else . . . , 




145 
per acre 


Expenses . . . 
Labor and board 




1912 


Crops, acres 


Yield 


1000 


8 corn . . . , 




25 bu. 
20 bu. 
41 bu. 
25 bu. 


Feed, concen- 
trates . . . 
Fertilizers . . 
All else . . . 


560 
75 

277 




1 wheat . 






22 oats . . . 






8 buckwheat . 


• • 




5 potatoes . . 


■ • 


200 bu. 


Farm income . . 




2875 


75 hay . . . 




2.1 ton 
Dunkirk 


Labor income . . 




2416 


Soils. Volusia loi 


Eim, 


^■^ A^# 


gravelly sandy loa 


m. 










Receipts per cow 


• 


$130 








Holstein grade and 


Dur- 










ham gra^le cows 


• • 










Holstein bull . . . 


• 


FARM 


NO. 6 






225 acres, 180 tillabl< 


5 




Receipts . . • 




$9296 


Capital ... 1 


121,786 


Oats .... 


16 


. 


Farm 




15,000 


Hay .... 


270 




Machinery . . . 


ft 


1000 


Potatoes . . . 


30 




6 horses . . . 


1 • 


900 


Milk at 7 cents 


6400 




30 cows . . . 


• 


2325 


Cattle . . . 


2255 




20 heifers . . . 


• 


1200 


Horses . . . 


215 




3 bulls . . . . 




195 

36 

380 


Eggs . . . 

Poultry . . . 

Ex^nses . . . 


28 
82 




90 hens . . . . 






Other stock . . 


• 


1890 


All else . . . . 




750 
per acre 


Labor and board 

OCOQo • • • • 


525 
50 




Crops, acres ^ 


fields 




12 com for silage 


• 


10 ton 


Feed, concen- 






12 oats . . . 


• 


60 bu. 


trates . . . 


570 




150 hay . . . 


• 


IHon 


Lime .... 


50 




1 potatoes . . 


■ 


150 


Buildings and re- 






Dunkirk sandy grav( 


elly lo 


am, 


pairs . . . 


500 




Dunkirk loam, Voli 


Lisia lo 


am. 


Machinery and re- 






Milk retailed . . . 


• 




pairs . . . 


85 




Receipts per cow 


• 


$289 


All else . . . 


110 




Pure-bred Holstein 


and Hoi- 


Farm income . . 




7406 


stein grades . . 


• 




Family labor . . 




450 


Holstein bull . . . 


• 




Labor income . . 




5867 
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FARM NO. 7 



192 acres, 
Capital . . 
Farm . . 
Kachinery . 
4 horses . 
20 cows . 
50 sheep . 
113 hens . 
Other stock 
AH else 
Crops, acres 



170 tillable 

. . $12,048 

9000 

... 350 

... 900 

... 900 

• • . ooU 

.... 57 

... 346 

... 145 
Yield per acre 



12 corn 18 ton 

20 com 25 bu. 

21 oats 35 bu. 

10 buckwheat ... 19 bu. 

2 potatoes .... 100 bu. 

3.5 apples 200 bu. 

75 hay 1.7 ton 

Soil, Volusia loam. 

Receipts per cow . . . $82 

Receipts per sheep . . 11.40 
Pure-bred and grade 

Holstein cows . . . 
Holstein bull .... 



Receipts . . , 

Buckwheat . 

Hay . . . 

Apples . . . 

Butter . . . 

Cattle . . . 

Sheep and lambs 

Wool . . . 

Hogs . . . 

£ggs and poultry 

All else . . 
Expenses . . 

Labor and board 

Feed, concen- 
trates • 

All else . . • 
Farm income . . 
Labor income • • 



84 
830 
350 
1450 
194 
490 

80 
100 
113 

76 

466 

450 

142 



$3767 



1058 



2709 
2107 



FARM NO. 8 



220 acres, 170 tUlable 
Capital . . . $11,565 

Farm 9000 

Machinery .... 550 

13 cows 390 

6 horses 750 

3 colts 400 

4 hogs 30 

Other stock .... 175 

All else 270 

Crops, acres Yield per acre 

10 corn 35 bu. 

24 wheat 23 bu. 

24 oats 38 bu. 

16 barley .... 25 bu. 
3 potatoes .... 100 bu. 
8 apples .... 
70 hay Ih ton 

Soils, Dunkirk fine sandy loam, Dun- 
kirk stony clay, Volusia loam. 

Receipts per cow . . . $56 

Jersey grade cows . • 



Receipts . . . 

Wheat . . . 

Oats . . . 

Barley . . . 

Hay . . . 

Potatoes . . 

Apples . . . 

Creamery milk 

Eggs . . . 

Hogs . . . 

All else . . 

Expenses . . 

Labor and board 

Fertilizers 

Feed, concen 

trates . . 

OOOC18 • • • 

All else . . 
Farm income 
Family labor 

Labor income . 



450 

171 
250 
910 
113 
569 
685 
80 
123 
509 

450 
100 

25 

60 

252 



$3860 



887 



2973 

90 

2305 
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FARM NO. 9 



145 acres, llOtiUable 
Capital . . . $12,549 

Farm . . . 

Machinery 
8 cows 
8 horses 

250 sheep 
16 hogs . . 

Other stock . 

All else . . 
Crops, acres 

16 com . . 

20 oats . . 
1 potatoes . 

30 hay . . . 

35 M>ples . . 
Soil, Volusia loam. 
Rambouillet grade sheep 
Receipts per sheep . . 
Receipts per cow . . , 



7800 

500 

004 

1000 

1625 

320 

593 

311 

Yield per acre 

38 bu. 

50 bu. 

200 bu. 

l4 ton 



Receipts .... 

Potatoes . • . 

Apples .... 

Calves .... 

Sheep and lambs 

Wool .... 

Hogs and pigs . 
Expenses . . . 

Labor and board 

Feed, concen- 
trates . . . 

OCCUB • • • • 

All else . . . 
Farm income . . 
Labor income . • 



105 
800 
855 

1603 
486 

1240 

450 

200 

50 

300 



$5089 



1000 



4069 
3462 



$9.20 
114 



FARM NO. 10 



93 acres, plus 25 acres on shares 

and rented pasture 
Capital . . . $14,843 

Farm 9700 

Machinery .... 1000 

8 horses 1225 

14 cows 1400 

1 bull 75 

150 hens 150 

Other stock .... 203 

AUelse 1090 

Crops, acres Yidd per acre. 

30 corn 48 bu. 

10 com fodder . . . 

31 hay 1.4 ton 

5 sorghum .... 

1 miflet 

2 oats and peas . . 

2 tobacco .... 18001b. 
10 berries .... 
2 apcjes .... 
Soils, Dunkirk loam, Dunkirk 

clay loam, Dunkirk stony clay. 
Receipts per cow ... $118 

Holstein cows .... 
Holstein bull .... 



Receipts .... 

Asparagus, 1 1 acres 200 
Green peas, 6 

acres . . . 800 
Sweet com, 3 

acres . . . 350 
Musk melons, 3 

acres . . . 700 

Potatoes, 2 acres 63 
Lima beans, | 

acre . . . 150 

Tobacco . . . 720 

Fruit and berries 1500 

Milk .... 1284 

Cattle .... 373 

Horses .... 150 

Lambs .... 156 

Wool .... 102 

Poultry ... 100 

Eggs .... 80 

Expenses . . . 

Labor and board 1200 

Seeds .... 175 

Pasture ... 25 

Straw .... 00 
Feed, concentrates 400 

Manure . . . 160 
Machinery and 

repairs ... 50 

Fences and repairs 65 

All else ... 183 

Farm income . . 

Labor income . . 



$6728 



2318 , 



4410 
3668 
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185. It is often stated that a farmer should 
learn how to produce one product, become a 
specialist on this and confine his attention to it. 
Does this seem to be the best way to make 
money in this County? 

186. What objection is there to running a 
strictly dairy farm, when milk is sold at whole- 
sale? There are such farms in the Coimty, but 
they are not among the most profitable. Notice 
by the labor cost that farmers 1 to 6 had only 
enough help by the year to milk the cows and 
had a Uttle extra help in harvest. Suppose 
that they had produced nothing but milk to 
sell, how would it have affected their expenses? 
Their receipts? How did the farmer on farm 6 
keep his men busy? He had just enough men 
to do the milking besides having some extra 
help in the summer. 

187. The milk from farm 6 was retailed. 
The average price received by other farmers 
was between 2^ and 3 cents per quart, prob- 
ably averaging 2.7 cents. Calculate the ap- 
proximate amount of milk sold per cow. Notice 
that this is above the amounts fed to calves and 
used at home. Compare with the average total 
production per cow in New York (Ref. 10, 
p. 588). Eighty veal calves were sold from 
farm 9 ; the receipts are the amount received * 
above cost of calves. 
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188. It is the common opinion that the dairy- 
man can buy cows cheaper than raise them. If 
this is true with average cows, would it neces- 
sarily be true with good cows? Notice that 
e&ch of these men sells more cattle than he 
buys. How can the man on farm 6 make it 
pay to raise calves, when he sells milk for so 
high a price? 

189. The great majority of cows in the 
County are conamon stock, with considerable 
Durham blood mixed with more or less Hol- 
stein, Jersey and Guernsey. The great majority 
of bulls are grades. Compare with the breeds 
on these farms. How did farm 8 come to pay 
so well with such low receipts per cow? 

190. It is often said that the reason farmers 
in this region do not make more money is be- 
cause they buy too much grain feed or concen- 
trates. Compare the feed bills on these farms 
with the average farm in Exercise 175. 

191. The average receipts per sheep is a little 
over $5. Compare with farm 9. 

192. In five townships in the northern part 
of Livingston County, New York, labor incomes 
were calculated for 420 farmers who worked 
their own farms. Of these a number made labor 
incomes above $2000, and 11, or about one in 
forty, made above $3000. The records of eight 
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of these exceptionally profitable farms follow. 
Three are not given. One was a pure-bred stock 
farm, one was a 1200-acre general farm, one a 
muck farm. 

This region is a rich, level country that has 
always been noted for its good agriculture. 
The land is comparatively level, the farms large. 
Beans, wheat, potatoes, hay, milk, sheep, horses, 
are the chief products. The cattle are mostly 
Durham grades. Holsteins and other dairy 
breeds are being introduced. It also has some 
muck lands that are used for truck crops. With 
all types of farming there were failures as well as 
successes. The figures are for the year 1908, a 
year later than those in Exercise 183. The prices 
for milk and some other products were higher 
than in Tompkins County the preceding year. 

Make a study of these records. 





FARM 


NO. 11 


250 acres 200 tillable | 


Receipts .... 


Capital . . . 


$19,451 


Wheat .... 1200 


Farm . . . 


. . 14,400 


Potatoes . . . 2975 


Machinery 


. . 500 


Beans .... 600 


20 horses . . 


. . 2600 


Apples .... 400 


9 cows . . 


. . 360 


Lumber . . . 100 


35 sheep . . 


. . 175 


Cream to creamery 210 


3 hogs . . 


. . 150 


Cattle .... 586 


150 hens . . 


. . 75 


Male services . . 700 


Other stock . 


. . 876 


Sheep and lambs 180 


All else . . 


. . 315 


Wool .... 90 


Crops, acres 


Yield per acre 


Eggs .... 60 


13 corn . . 


. . 39 bu. 


Labor, horse 


40 wheat . . 


. • 30 bu. 


buyer . . . 1000 



18184 
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FARM NO. 11 — cantinued 



Crops, acres Yield per acre 

25 oats .... 66 bu. 

8 barley .... 50 bu. 

25 potatoes ... 152 bu. 

12 beans .... 25 bu. 

3 apples .... 249 bu. 

40 hay 1.9 ton 

Soils, Dunkirk fine sandy loam, 

Dunkirk loam and Honeoye 

stony loam. 

Receipts per cow . . t94 
Holstein bull . . . 
2 pure-bred stallions . 



All else . . . 
Expenses . . . 

Labor and board 

Horses .... 

Fertilizer . . . 

Feed, 
trates 

Buildings 
pairs 

All else 
Farm income 
Family labor 
Labor income 



concen- 



and re- 



83 

1200 
700 
100 

45 

700 
280 



$3025 



5150 

400 

3786 



FARM NO. 12 



270 acres, owned . . 
100 acres, rented . . 
10 acres on shares . . 
380 acres, total area 
Capital . . . $30,279 



Farm . . 
Machinery . 
30 horses . 
12 cows 
60 sheep 
120 hens 
Other stock 
All else . . 
Crops, acres 
8 corn 

17 com silage 
16 wheat . 
10 rye . . 
30 oats 
10 barley . 
100 hay . . 
8 alfalfa . 
8 potatoes 
28 beans 



. . 18,900 

. . 1000 

. . 8040 

. . 480 

. . 300 

. . 96 

. . 713 

. . 750 

Yields per acre 

. . 60 bu. 



16 bu. 

26 bu. 

37 bu. 

40 bu. 

1 ton 

2.5 ton 

100 bu. 

25 bu. 



Soils, Dimkirk gravelly loam. 
Receipts per sheep . $5.83 

Receipts per cow . . 27 

Pure-bred Shorthorn and 
grade cows .... 

Shorthorn bull ... 

2 pure-bred stallions . • 



Receipts . . . 

Wheat . . . 

Rye .... 

Hay .... 

Potatoes . . 

Beans . . . 

Milk .... 

Cattle . . . 

Horses . . . 

Sheep and lambs 

Wool .... 

Hogs . . . 

Poultry . . . 

Eggs . . . 

Stallion services 

All else . . . 
Expenses ... 

Labor . . . 

Seeds .... 

Feed, concentrates 

Hay . . . 

. Fertiliser . . 

Machinery and 
repairs . . 

Buildings and 

Fences . . . 

Rent for 100 acres 

All else . . . 
Farm income . . 
Family labor . . 
Labor income . . 



repairs 



$7657 



256 

131 

500 

423 

1940 

250 

75 

1950 

260 

90 

28 

49 

200 

1000 

505 

1000 

150 

30 

30 

250 

150 
100 
100 
300 
220 



2330 



5327 

100 

3713 
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FARM NO. 13 



Soil, Dunkirk fine sandy loam. 
Pure-bred cattle . . 



125 acres, 125 tillable 


Receipts . . . 


> 


$13,545 


Capital . . . 


$31,820 


Certified milk at 7 




Farm . . . 


. . 16,250 


cents a quart 


10,200 




Machinery 


. . 1000 


Cattle . . . 


3300 




80 cattle . . 


. . 12,000 


All else . . . 


45 




8 horses . . 


. . 1600 


Expenses . . 




4174 


Other stock . 


. . 170 


Labor . . , 


2000 




All else . . 


. . 800 


Feed . . . 


1000 




Crops, acres 


Yield per acre 


Milk shipping 


600 




35 corn . . 


. . 20 ton 


All else . . . 


574 




20 oats . . 


. . 70 bu. 


Farm income . 




9371 


24 hay . . 


2J ton 


Ijabor income . 




7780 


7 alfalfa . . 


. . 5 ton 









FARM NO. 14 



335 acres, 315 tillable 




Receipts . . 






$6948 


Capital . . . $29,932 


Wheat . . 




1385 




Farm .... 


25,000 


Oats . 




90 




Klachinery . . 


1200 


Barley . , 




309 




10 horses . . . 


1400 


Hay. . 




600 




3 colts . . . 


150 


Potatoes 




1425 




13 steers . . . 


475 


Beans . , 




1109 




4 cows . . . 


140 


Cabbage 




588 




7 hogs . . . 


70 


Steers . . 




180 




Other stock . . 


421 


Horses and colts 


465 




All else . . . 


1076 


Lambs fed . . 


487 




Crops, acres '' 


ifield per acre 


Hogs and pigs . 


264 




16 corn .... 


50 bu. 


All else . . . 


46 




70 wheat .... 


23 bu. 


Expenses . . . 




1435 


20 oats .... 


55 bu. 


Labor and board 


620 




15 barley .... 


45 bu. 


oeecis .... 


152 




15 potatoes . . . 


140 bu. 


Fertilizer . . . 


100 




43 beans .... 


12 bu. 


Machinery and re- 






7 cabbage . . . 


4 ton 


pairs .... 


200 




80 hay .... 


l|ton 


All else . . . 


363 




Soils, Dunkirk gn 


Bkvelly loam 


Farm income . . 




5513 


and Dimkirk fine sf 


indy loam. 


Family labor . . 




480 






Jjabor income 


3 . . 




3536 
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FARM 


NO. 15 






200 acres, 188 tillable 


Receipts • . . , 




17292 


Capital . . . 
Farm . . . 


S23.473 


Wheat . . . 


288 




. . 18,000 


Oats . . . . 


420 




Machinery 


. . 1000 


Rye . . . . 


80 




8 horses . . 


. . 1400 


Hay 


188 




52 cows . . 


. . 2340 


Potatoes . . , 


375 




75 hens . . 


. . 38 


Apples . . . 


160 




Other stock . 


. . 60 


Sweet corn . . 


280 




All else . . 


. . 635 


Milk, at 3} cents 






Crops, acres 


Yield per acre 


a quart . . , 


! 5256 




8 com . . . 


. . 40 bu. 


Cattle . . . . 


119 




15 corn . . . 


. . 9.3 ton 


All else . . . 


126 




16 wheat . . 


20 bu. 


Expenses . . . 
Labor and board 




3083 


24 oats . . . 


. . 42 bu. 


[ 1256 




5 rye . . . 


. . 20 bu. 


Feed, concen- 






6 potatoes 


. . 100 bu. 


trates . . 


600 




3 apples 


• 


Shipping milk 


525 




10 sweet corn 


'. *. 4 ton 


OOCQ • • V • 


83 




60 hay . . . 
Soils, Dunkirk 


1 ton 


Fertilisers . . 


30 




loam and Dun- 


All else . . 


589 




kirk fine sandy loam. 


Farm income . . 




4209 


Receipts per cow 
Holstein bull 


. . $103 


Labor income . 




3035 


• « 









FARM NO. 16 



ISO acres, 176 tillable 
Capital . . . $24,840 

Farm 17,900 

2000 

118S 

2745 

100 

520 

100 

137 

150 

Yield per acre 

95 bu. 

29 bu. 

78 bu. 

28 bu. 
11 bu. 

125 bu. 

29 bu. 
54 ton 
2\ ton 

dy loam. 

$149 
1.75 



Machinery 
8 horses 
38 cows . . 
IbuU . . 
28 hogs . . 
100 hens . . 
Other stock . 
AUelse. . . 
Crops, acres 
12 com . . . 
49 wheat . . 
9 oats . . 
15 oats and peas 
6 rye . . . 
2 potaV>es . 
30 beans . . 
8 sweet com . 
32 hay . . . 
Soil. Dunkirk fine san 
Receipts per cow 
Receiots per hen 
Holstein cows . 
Holstein bull 



Receipts .... 




$10,462 


Wheat .... 


1378 




Hay .... 


450 




Beans .... 


1740 




Sweet com . . 


294 




Milk. 3f cents . 


4990 




Cattle .... 


750 




Colt .... 


75 




Hogs .... 


455 




Eggs .... 
AU else . . . 


175 
155 




Expenses . . . 
Labor and board 




3132 


1475 




%9GGvlS • • • • 


197 




Feed, concen- 






trates . . . 


979 




All else . . . 


481 




Farm income (two 






men) . . . 




7330 


T^abor income . • 




3044 
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FARM 


NO. 17 








12 acres, 11 tillable 


Receipts . . . 






$4790 


Capital . . 
Farm . . 


. . $6850 


liCttuce . . 




3750 




. . . 6000 


Onions . . . 




360 




Machinery 


... 150 


Celery . . . 




600 




1 horse 


... 300 


Rent 2 acres . 




80 




All else . 


... 400 














Expenses . . . 
Labor . . . 






1252 


Crops, acres . 






400 




5 lettuce . 




O06u8 • • • 




60 




1 onions . 




Grain and hay 




72 




2 celery 




Fertiliser . . 




227 








Baskets and crates 


450 




Soil, muck. 




All else . . 


• 


43 








Farm income . 


• 




3538 






Labor income . 


• 




3195 




FARM 


NO. 18 








22 acres, 20 tillable i 


Receipts . . . 






$9524 


Capital . . 
Farm 


$17,650 


Lettuce . . 




5724 




. . . 16,000 


Spinach . . 
Celery . . . 




1600 




Machinery 


. . . 1000 




2200 




3 horses . 


... 460 










All else 


... 200 


Expenses . . 
Labor . . . 






5198 








3000 




Crops, acres . 


• • • 


Seeds . . . 




138 




20 lettuce . 


• • • 


Grain and hay 




420 




20 spinach . 


• • • 


Fertilizer . . 




600 




5k celery . 


• • • 


Baskets and crates 


850 








All else . . 


• 


190 




Soil, muck 




Farm income 


• 




4326 






Tjabor income . 


• 




3443 



193. Visit several successful farms, and write 
descriptions of them and their management, 
pointing out the factors to which success is 
probably due in each case. Do not form your 
conclusion as to whether a farm is successful 
from appearances only. 

194. Is successful farming limited to one or 
to a few types of farming? To any particular 
regions? 
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Plan for the Organization and Manage- 
ment OF A Farm 

195. Farm problem' (Refs. 5, pp. 111-122 
and 270.) 

A. Visit a farm; go over it carefully, noting 
condition, capacity and arrangement of build- 
ings, condition of fences, size and arrangement 
of fields, soils, previous crops and crop yields, 
roads, markets, etc. Determine prices obtained 
for products, taxes paid, insurance rates, and 
cost of feed. 

B. Make a detailed inventory of the farm 
property. The inventory for 1911 is made 
imder C, No. XI. It will be included on this 
dieet for comparison. The inventory may be 
replaced by a list of necessary items. 

Inventory of Farm 



No. 



Item 



Value 1910 



Value 1911 



* It usually requires one-half day to go over the farm and 
another half day to make the inventory. Before going over 
the farm, a map should be supplied to each student showing 
the present arrangement of fields and buildings. Each field 
should be numbered and its area given. Such maps may be 
prepared in Exercise 65. A good solution of this problem 
will require several days' work. If detailed plans ana specifi- 
cations for buildings are made much more time will be re- 
quired. 
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Summarize as follows : 



Inventory 


1910 


1911 


Real estate 






Horses 




Cattle 




Hoes 




Sheep 




Chickens 




Machinery and equipment .... 
Feed 




Seed 




Other supplies 

Cash (add as much as would be neces- 
sary to keep the business going) . . 




Total 

Increase or decrease 







C, Make a plan for the management of this 
farm according to the following outline. This 
includes estimates of receipts and expenses for 
one year's business, as you would run it if you 
were owner and had the necessary capital/ It 
is comparable with the plan that an architect 
or contractor makes for a house, including specifi- 
cations, materials required, and costs. 

I. Description of the farm. Location, map, 
areas, fields, soils, previous crops, buildmgs, 
fences, roads, markets, etc. 

^ An equally valuable plan may be worked out by assum- 
ing a limited capital and making the best possible use of it. 
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II. Give a general outline of your proposed 
system of management of this farm for ten years, 
giving products to be sold, use of manure, fer- 
tilizers, etc. 

III. Draw maps showing proposed changes 
in fields, buildings, and fences. 

IV. Give the proposed crop rotation. Show 
by the following table how you propose to es- 
tabhsh it : 



Field 
No. 



Acres 


Crop 

LAST 
YEAR 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 

















etc. 



.V. Estimate crop production in 1910. In- 
clude all crops, silage, stover, straw, etc. 



Crop 



Field No. 


Area 







Average 

YIELD 



Total 
crop 
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VI. Disposal of crops. 





Corn 


Oats 


Hat 






Grain 


Sto- 
ver 


Si- 
lage 


Grain 


Straw 


ETC. 




bu. 


lb. 


bu. 


lb. 




Saved for seed 




Saved for feed 




















Saved for bed- 




















ding . . . 
Sold .... 




















Total crop . . 





















VII. Feed and bedding requirements. 





Days 


Oats 


Bed- 
ding 


Pasture 


No. ANIMALS 


Rate 
per 
day 


Total 


Acres 

per 

animal 


Total 


Horses . . 

Cows . . . 

etc 


^ 












Total. . . . 
Inventory next 
year .... 














Total required . 














On hand now . . 
Raised .... 














Total available . 
Amount to pur- 
chase . . . 
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If animals are fed different rations during 
different parts of the year, give the ration for 
each period, with the number of days used. 
Give the rate per day and total amoxmt of each 
kind of feed as indicated for oats. Give all 
amounts in poxmds to facilitate adding. 

The feed required for one year plus the 
amount that should be on hand in the inventory 
one year from now gives the total requirement. 
If we add the amoimt now on hand in the in- 
ventory to the amoimt raised, we have the 
amount available. By subtracting this from 
the total required, we find the amount that must 
be purchased. 

VIII. Animal products. 



Producino animals 


YOUNQ ANIMALS BAISBD 


No. 


Kind 


No. raised 


No. sold 


Average 
price 


Total 
receipts 















Pboducjt 



Produc- 
tion PER 

ANIMAL 


Total 

PRODUC- 
TION 


Amount 

SOLD 


AVERAOB 
PRICE 











Total 
receipts 
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IX. Receipts itemized. 

X. Expenses itemized. Include all farm ex- 
penses, but no personal or household expenses. 

XI. Inventory at the end of the year. In- 
clude the inventory on the same sheet with B 
for convenience in making comparisons. To 
get the new inventory, make additions for pur- 
chases, stock raised, increases in value, etc., 
and deduct for sales, depreciation, and losses. 

The depreciation and losses on matiu'e cows 
and horses are usually about 15 percent, but 
this varies much with the value of the animals 
and with other conditions. Depreciation and 
losses on matiu*e poultry are usually about 50 
per cent. Depreciation on machinery will prob- 
ably be 10 per cent, besides the cost of repairs, 
which should be included under expenses. 
(See Exercises 197-199.) 

XII. Financial results. 

Receipts 

Increase of inventory (if 

any) 

Total 

Expenses 

Decrease of inventory (if 

any) 

Total 

Farm income 

Interest on capital . . . 

Labor income 
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Use the average capital as a basis for calcu- 
lating interest. Interest may be counted at 5 
per cent or other rate that seems proper. 

What would the personal and household cash 
expenses likely be ? 

XIII. With the same capital, sales, purchases, 
etc.: 

1. If you were to run this farm as a tenant, 
with the usual system of share renting, what labor 
income would you make? What per cent would 
the landlord make? In making these calcula- 
tions, all that needs to be done is to divide the 
capital, receipts, and expenses according to the 
system of rental. 

2. If you were to rent the farm for the usual 
system of cash rent, what labor income would you 
make? What per cent would the landlord make? 

3. What is the minimum amount of cash that 
you should have in order to piu-chase this farm 
and equipment and be reasonably sure of being 
able to pay off the mortgage? 

196. Repeat Exercise 195 for your home farm, 
including estimates for three years. 

General Exercises 

197. What is the average life of a dairy cow? 
(Ref. 10, p. civ.) If, when sold, the beef value 
averages half the value of an average cow, what 
is the average annual depreciation? 
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198. A three-year-old pure-bred cow cost 
$100 and a grade cow $50. How many years 
will it likely pay to keep each? What will 
be their probable values at the end of the time? 
What will be the average annual depreciation 
in each case? 

199. If the deaths among hens average 10 
per cent a year, and if pullets are worth $1 apiece, 
and two-year-old hens 40 cents for their meat, 
what will be the average depreciation per year? 
What would be the depreciation on pullets 
worth $2? 

200. The following are extracts from a letter 
written by a business man in New York City. 

"I have just purchased a farm 30 miles from 
New York City, on which I expect to Uve with 
my family. There are about 100 acres, half 
in woods. The farm is to be a milk factory 
primarily. I shall keep 20 cows and 1 bull, 
4 horses, 4 pigs, and chickens. A milkman 
will take the milk at the farm and pay 4 cents 
per quart. There are 300 old apple trees on the 
place. I am actively engaged in business in 
New York, and shall run this farm as a side issue. 
I want to make it a pajdng proposition from 
the start, and expect to make $3000 per year 
from it. 

"I want a practical young man, preferably an 
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agricultural graduate, to run it for me. I will 
pay him $40 per month to start with, and all 
expenses except laundry, and give him at the 
end of the year 10 per cent on the net income 
from the farm." 

What salary would this probably amount to? 

What reply would you make to this letter? 

201. A cement company writes that they have 
purchased several hundred acres of land in 
Virginia for obtaining cement materials. The 
land is adapted to truck-growing and alfalfa. 
They desire a manager for this land, and will 
pay $1500 per year, with house furnished, and 
will furnish and keep one horse and cow and 
give the use of ten acres of land. What college 
salary would this be equal to? 

202. A graduate of this college has no capital, 
but wishes to own a farm as soon as possible. 
What shaU he do? 

Agricultural Laws (Ref . 393) 

203. Give the features of the laws of this state 
that a farmer needs to know on the following 
subjects: roadsides, dairies and dairy products, 
fences, weeds, tuberculosis, confinement and use 
of breeding males, pure foods, fertiUzers, feeds, 
seeds, trespass, water rights, drainage, meat in- 
spection, quarantine, fruits, pests, fish and game. 
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Farm Records and Accounts (Refs. 385-392) 

204. Inventory. — Not every farmer will care 
to keep a complete set of farm accounts, but 
every one should make a list of his property once 
a year in order to see how much he is worth and 
to learn how much he has gained or lost during 
the year. Very frequently a farmer is discour- 
aged with his year's work because he is short 
of cash, when, as a matter of fact, he has done 
well, but has the profits in increases in the value 
of stock and products on hand. In another year 
he may be too optimistic because he has money 
in his pocket, even though it came from sales 
that decreased the inventory. 

The farm inventory should be taken during 
the winter when the crops are largely sold and 
when work is least pressing. This may be 
January 1 or April 1, or some month between 
these dates. An itemized list of all the farm 
property is made with the estimated present 
value of each item. It is best to list the dif- 
ferent kinds of property, as horses, equipment, 
etc., separately. A summary can then be made, 
giving the total of each kind of property. 

The following is the summary of a farm in- 
ventory at the beginning and at the end of a 
year: 
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Resources 

Farm 

Cash 

Accounts due from others 

Horses 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Poultry 

Farm equipment . . . 

Feed and crops on hand . 
Liabilities 

Mortgage on farm . . . 

Accoimts due others . . 



April 1, 1909 



$6300.00 
243.43 

23.00 
475.00 
342.00 
150.00 

35.00 
546.00 

75.00 

2500.00 



April 1. 1910 



$6300.00 
125.26 
54.25 
580.00 
290.00 
420.00 
23.00 
520.00 
120.00 

2500.00 
76.00 



Find the gain or loss for the year. This gives 
the net result for the year. If it comes out zero, 
it means that the farmer has just made a Uving. 

205. Accounts with One or More Crops or Kinds 
of Animals. ' — An inventory shows the condi- 
tion of the business year by year. It does not 
tell which crops or enterprises have paid. Many 
farmers desire to keep accounts with one or 
more of the crops or kmds of ammals in order 
to see if they pay. The following facts are taken 
from accounts kept with barley and oats by A. J. 
Culver, Westfield, N.Y. Rule a sheet of paper 
with columns for debits and credits, and keep 
the account with each crop. Charge labor at 
30 cents per hour, unless otherwise stated. 
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Barley, 10 acres. March 25, 3500 pounds fertilizer 
$46.50 (includes cost of home mixing and hauling), 
April (1) paid for 20 bushels seed $25. Plowing, April 
(1) IJ hours, (13) 4i hours, (16) 4 hours, (17) 8| hours, 
(18) 2 hours, (22) 2J hours, (23) 9 hours, (24) 7 hours. 
Harrowing, April (24) 3 hours, (25) 3i hours, (27) 2 
hours, May (12) 2 hours. May (19) drilling, 5 hours, 
May (25) harrowing 5 hours, drilling 7 hours. July (30) 
binding 4 hours, setting up 4 hours at 15 cents. July (31) 
binding 7 hours, setting up 8 hours at 15 cents. August (3) 
20 pounds twine $1.60. August (8) hauling 8^ hours 
at 60 cents (3 men and team). September (2) threshing 
5 hours at $1.20 (8 men). September (2) paid for thresh- 
ing 100 bags at 6 cents, coal for threshing, $1.50. Also 
charge with the use of 10 acres of land $17.50, use of 
binder and machinery $9. Credit with 225 bushels bar- 
ley at 65 cents, 6 tons straw (estimated) at $5. 

OaJUy 11 acres, March (25) 3850 pounds fertilizer $52 
(includes cost of home mixing and hauhng). Plowing 
7 acres in faU $10.50. Plowing, April (1) IJ hours, (9) 2 
hours, (11) 6i hours, (22) IJ hours, (23) 2 hours. Har- 
rowing, April (23) 2 hours, (24) 1 hour. Plowing, April 
(24) 1 hour, (25) 5i hours. April (24) 28 bushels seed 
oats at 75 cents. Harrowing, April (28) 11 hours. May 
(12) 1 hour. Drilling, May (12) 3 hours, (13) 9 hours. 
Harrowing, May (13) 4 hours. Drilling, May (18) 3 hours. 
August (1) binding 4 hours, setting up 4 hours at 15 cents. 
August (3) binding 4 hours, setting up 4 hours at 25 cents 
(1 man and 1 boy), 25 pounds twine at 8 cents. August 
(10) hauling 10 hours at 75 cents (1 team 4 men). Au- 
gust (11) hauling 1 hour at 75 cents. September (2) 
threshing 6 hours at $1.20 (8 men), coal $2, threshing 
208 bags at 5 cents. Use of binder and machinery, $9. 
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Use of 11 acres of land, $19.25. Credit by 468 bushels 
oats at 55 cents, and 10 tons straw (estimated) at $5. 

What was the net profit per acre on oats? 
On barley? How much more would he have 
made if the entire 21 acres had been planted to 
oats? ^ 

206. Complete Set of Accounts. — By extend- 
ing the number of accounts like those in Exer- 
cises 204 and 205 one will have a complete set 
of accounts. Such a set will also be more ac- 
curate. When keeping accoimts with only one 
or two items the charge for horse labor, use of 
machinery, man labor and several other items 
must be estimated. If a complete set of ac- 
counts is kept, the cost of these will be deter- 
mined. The horse labor and use of machinery 
usually costs much more than is expected. 

The following accounts were kept on a New 
York farm of about 90 acres. The farm had 
recently been purchased, and the farmer was 
equippmg it, repairmg buildings, and gettmg it 
in shape for use. Before closing the accoimts, 
the farmer's hnpression was that his money 
had disappeared faster than these improvements 
had been accompUshed, or that he was losing 

* For a similar account with an apple orchard, see Ref . 66, 
pp. 295-298. Many examples are also given in various farm 
papers. 
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considerable money. He also thought that the 
poultry was not paying. This impression came 
from the very low egg production the first part 
of the year. The opinion was that the orchard 
and cows were about the only very profitable 
enterprises. At the close of the year's accoimts 
we wiU see how these unpressions agree with 
the facts. 

Accounts are to be kept imder the following 
heads: Inventory, Cash, 1908 Alfalfa (2 acres), 
1909 Alfalfa (2i acres), 1910 Alfalfa (9i acres), 
Bees, Cows, Equipment, Farm, Garden (1 
acre), Hay (27 acres). Horses, Improvements, 
Interest, Labor, Lime, Manure, Notes and 
Accoimts Payable, Notes and Accoimts Re- 
ceivable, 1909 Oats (7f acres), 1910 Oats, 
Orchard (2 J acres). Pasture (28 acres). Per- 
sonal, Poultry, 1910 Wheat (3 acres). 

Under Inventory, sometimes called capital, 
enter the summary of the resources and Uabili- 
ties at the begmSg of the year. 

The bam is^g remade and other hnprove- 
ments added. In order that the total cost of 
this work may be foimd easily, an account is 
opened with Improvements rather than making 
the entries direct to the Farm. At the end of 
the year this amoimt will be added to the value 
of the farm and transferred to the Farm accoimt. 
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Ordinary repairs that are required to maintain 
the value of the farm are not added to the in- 
ventory. Such repairs are charged to the 
farm. 

Accounts are sometimes opened with biUs 
payable and bills receivable, meaning written 
obligations, and with ea«h individual whom 
we owe or who owes us. Usually there are so 
few such accounts on a farm that it is a waste 
of time to keep separate pages for each one. 
In this set all notes and accounts that we owe 
are kept in one Ust and those that are owed to 
us are kept in another. 

Personal accounts are sometimes separated 
into table expenses, house fumishmgs, house- 
hold expenses, clothing, etc. In this set of 
accounts these are all included imder Personal. 
The value of the work of the owner is also in- 
cluded in this account. 

The account with Labor is opened for con- 
venience. It will be charged with the cost of all 
labor and the value of the owner's labor. At 
the end of the year the total cost will be dis- 
tributed according to the time spent on differ- 
ent enterprises. 

Equipment that is used for only one crop or 
enterprise is sometimes charged to that account. 
On a general farm there is little such equip- 
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ment. In this set of accounts, all equipment is 
charged to the equipment account. 

The complete set of accounts included an 
egg record, work report, and ledger. A sample 
page from the egg record is given on page 87 
and sample pages of the work report on pages 



1909 










Jan. 


CASH 




Dr. 


1 




1 


1768 


53 


18 




8 


8 


96 



1909 
Jan. 



8 
COWS 



1909 
Jan. 



Inventory 



24 
PERSONAL 



133 



00 



1 
1 
1 
9 
18 



Inventory 

Paid telephone to April 1 

Church 

Clothing 

Premium on life insurance 



1 
2 
2 
2 
2 



405 
3 

11 
32 



00 
50 
25 
79 
94 
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99 to 101. No journal or daybook is kept, as 
these make unnecessary work, and are wholly 
out of place on an ordinary farm. Entries are 
made direct to the ledger, sufficient explanation 
being included to make the items clear. The 
ledgers that are commonly sold have too small 



1909 










Jan. 


CASH 




Cr. 


1 




24 


3 


50 


1 




24 




25 


9 




24 


11 


79 


18 




24 


32 


94 



1909 

Jan. 



8 

COWS 



Received from John Smith for milk 
to April 1 2 



8 



96 



1909 
Jan. 



24 

PERSONAL 
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spaces for writing explanations of transactions. 
It is therefore best to get a book that is ruled for 
daybook, journal, or cash. The left-hand page 
may be used for debit items and the right-hand 
page for credit items, or, if preferred, use one 
page only, writing debit items in the left-hand 
column and credit items in the right-hand col- 
umn. The forms on pages 78 and 79 show 
how a few of the accounts will look when started. 
Each account has a number. It is then not 
necessary to write any explanations in the cash 
account, as the number and date will enable 
one to find the items at once if they are desired. 
Explanations of aU items should be included in 
all other accounts. The cash account may be 
kept on a loose sheet of paper so that it can be 
laid on the table, and so save turning pages. 
This will enable one to make the entries more 
rapidly. The figures after the explanations will 
serve as a means of checking the opposite entry, 
so that we may be sm*e that the account is 
entered in both places. After the payment for 
the telephone bill, the figure 2 indicates that 
the item has been carried to account No. 2, 
and under Cash the cross reference indicates 
that the item came from account No. 24, which 
is the Personal account. Page 81 shows how 
an account will look if kept on one page only. 
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Jan. 


CASH 




Dh. 


Cr. 


1 


1 


1768 


53 






1 


24 






3 


50 


1 


24 








25 


9 


24 






11 


79 


18 


8 


8 


96 






18 


24 






32 


94 



The object of keeping the cash account is to 
be able to check the work periodically. The 
cash account can be added and the balance 
compared with the cash on hand and in the bank. 
If these do not agree, probably some item has 
been omitted. Often this can be called to mind. 
Sometimes it cannot. Such omissions will usu- 
ally be small personal or living expenses that 
have been forgotten. If this is thought to be 
the case, the amount can be entered under Per- 
sonal as "items omitted," and carried to the 
cash account. The cash should be checked 
often enough to prevent any serious errors. 
An omission of a few dollars per year should not 
discourage one. The cash account also com- 
pletes the double entry. The proper transfer 
of entries can be checked by seeing if the total 
of all debits in all accounts equals the total of 
all credits. 

If one is quite sure that he is very accurate, 
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the cash account may be omitted. This makes 
the accounts single entry. The danger of errors 
and the probability of loss of time in looking 
for them makes this method very undesirable. 

Every transaction requires an entry on the 
left-hand side and an equal entry on the right- 
hand side. Whenever a department or account 
receives value the entry is made on the left- 
hand side of that accoimt and on the right-hand 
side of the account giving the value. 

If you are certain that an entry belongs to 
one side of a certain account, you may be sure 
that it will be on the opposite side of the other 
account concerned. (For principles of makmg 
entries, see Refs. 385, 386, 387, 389, 390, or any 
text-book of bookkeeping.) 

The following are the facts concerning the 
year's business on this farm. They show the 
farm transactions as they occiured, except that 
in a nmnber of places the totals for a part of the 
year are given in one sum so as to shorten the 
time required of the student. Keep the ac- 
coimts as suggested above.* Where detailed in- 
ventories are given, as in the case of horses, 

^ If a student does not make any mistakes, it requires about 
fifteen hours to complete exercises 206 to 216. The average 
student requires more than this amount of time. If a shorter 
set of accounts is desired, see Exercises 217 to 222, which 
require about half as much time. 
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equipment, etc., do not enter each item, but 
find the total for that account. 

No attention need be given to date new, date 
purchased, or cost. These are included to show 
how the inventory was kept. Some of the in- 
ventories for the end of the year are taken from 
the accounts; others are included here. They 
will be used at the end of the set of accounts. 
The 1909 inventory is all that is considered 
here. 



Liabilities 
Notes and accounts pay- 
able . 

Resources 

Farm . 

Cash ..:..... 
Notes and accounts receiv- 
able . 

1908 alfalfa . . . . . 

1909 alfalfa 

1910 alfalfa 

Hay $120, fertilizers $30.22 
Hay 

1909 oats 

1910 oats 

Orchard, barrels . . . 

1910 wheat 

Personal 



Jan. 1, 1000 



Jan. 1, 1010 



$3000.00 

6195.93 
1768.53 



40.26; 

150.22 
33.28 



405.00 



Jan. 1,1011 



$431 



50.00 



189.00 

11.84 
418.00 
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Hor»e9 

Tom . • . 

DoUy . . . 

Oats . . . 

Bedding • . 

C0W9 

Beauty . . . 

} Guernsey 
Holstein 
Cloe .... 

if Jersey 
Bell .... 

il Holstein 
Jennie . . . 

Holstein 
Heifer calf . . 

Holstein 
Heifer Calf . 

Feed . . . 
Bedding . . 
Alfalfa nay . 

White Leghorn 
Chickent 

73 pullets . . 
4 roosters . . 
65 yearling 
hens at 75 o. 
103 pullets 

4 roosters . . 
Feed . . . 
Cornell brood- 
er house 

5 gal. gasoline 
Ammunition . 



Date 
Bom or 

New 



'02 



'06 



Date 
Pur- 
chased 



'07 



'99 


'08 


'06 


'09 


'06 


'09 


'09 




'09 




'08 





'07 
'09 



'08 



Cost 



'09 



$150.00 
145.00 



40.00 

40.00 

65.00 

150.00 



37.17 
1.80 



Jan. 1 
1909 


Jan. 1 
1910 


$120.00 
33.60 


$100.00 

145.00 

128.25 

6.00 


45.00 


70.00 


40.00 


30.00 




65.00 




150.00 




35.00 




12.00 


8.00 
40.00 


72.00 
12.00 
45.00 


73.00 
4.00 




70.00 


48.76 

103.00 

4.00 

102.00 


31.50 


25.00 

.65 

1.00 



Jan. 1 
1911 
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Date 














New 
if Sec- 
ond 


Ck)8t 

New 


Date 
Pur- 
chased 


Cost 


Jan. 1, 
1909 


Jan. 1, 
1910 




Hand 












Equipment 














Light wagon . . 


'08 




'08 


$44.95 


$40.00 


$36.00 


Light wagon tongue 


1 




'09 


6.00 




6.00 


1 horse cultivator 






'08 


6.50 


6.00 


5.00 


Grass seeder . . 






'08 


6.50 


6.50 


6.00 


Spray pump . . 
Fanning mill . . 






'09 


23.25 




21.00 


? 


$20.00 


'09 


9.00 




8.00 


Harrow .... 


? 


15.00 


'09 


5.00 




10.00 


Plow 


? 


12.00 


'09 


4.00 




6.00 


Bobsleigh . . . 


'OS 


28.00 


'09 


13.50 




18.00 


Mower .... 


'07 


47.00 


'09 


32.40 




30.00 


Wa|5on, hayrack, 
dirt box, etc. 














'07 


90.00 


'09 


50.00 




50.00 


Grain drill . . . 


'08 


85.00 


'09 


50.60 


• 


65.00 


Scraper . . . . 
Fertiliser distribu- 






'09 


6.98 




5.00 














xer ..... 


? 


20.00 


'09 


2.75 




2.00 


Weeder .... 


? 


10.00 


'09 


2.90 




3.00 


Tedder .... 






'09 


38.00 




36.00 


Hayrack . . . 






'09 


22.00 




20.00 


Hay car, rope, 

slings, etc. . . 

Step ladder . . . 


















'09 


17.44 




16.00 






'06 


1.50 


1.00 


.80 


Extension ladder 






'08 


7.50 


7.00 


6.00 


Square spade . . 






'06 


.75 


.60 


.30 


2 shovels . . . 






'08 


1.70 


1.50 


.50 


Tile drain spade . 




. 


'08 


1.25 


1.25 


1.00 


Pickax .... 






'07 


.75 


.60 


.50 


Snow shovel . . 






'07 


.35 


.35 




Post auger . . . 






'09 


.75 




.75 


Spading forks . . 
Maul 






'09 
'09 


.85 
.75 




.80 
.70 


Crowbar . . . 






'08 


.75 


.70 


.70 


Grain cradle . . 






'08 


2.75 


2.70 


2.50 


Scythe .... 






'07 


1.20 


1.20 


1.00 


Hay knife . . . 
3 pitchforks . . 






'08 


1.50 


1.40 


1.40 






'08 


2.20 


2.00 


1.25 


2 axes .... 






'08 


2.00 


2.00 


1.00 


2 pipe wrenches 






'08 


3.60 


3.40 


3.40 


3 wrenches . . . 






'08 


.70 


.60 


.60 


Grindstone . . . 






'08 


3.25 


3.00 


2.50 


Wood saw . . . 






'08 


2.50 


2.50 


2.25 


2 trowels . . . 








.75 


.75 


.25 


Hand rake . . . 






'06 


.45 


.40 


.40 


2 hoes .... 








.70 


.50 


.50 
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Equipment — cont 

Pruning shears 
Pruning saw 
Knapsack spray 

pump . . 
Quart spray pump 
Half bushel 
Wheelbarrow 
3 barrels . . 
Barrel header 
Scales . . 
Watering can 
Whiffletree . 
Clevises 
Pails . . 
50-ft. hose . 
Grain bags . 
Wedges . . 
3 log chains 
27 crates . . 
Horse and cow 

clipper 
Buck saw . 
Carpenter tools as 

per detailed list 
Milk pails, pans, etc. 
Surrey . . . 
Road wagon 
Cutter . . . 
Cutter .... 
Carriage! harness 
1 work harness 

1 work harness, ex- 

tra lines, etc 
Fly net . . 
Currycomb and 

brush 
Blanket . 

2 blankets . 
Stable blanket 
Stable blanket 
Stable blanket 
Tie ropes and 

weight 
Sleigh bells . 



Date 










New 
if Sec- 
ond 


Cost 
New 


Date 
Pur- 
chased 


Cost 


Jan. 1, 
1909 


Hand 














'07 


$1.25 


$.75 






'07 


.85 


.50 






'06 


6.18 


1.00 






'09 


.75 








'09 


.40 








'09 


4.50 








'09 


3.00 








'09 


1.50 




'08 


$2.50 


'08 


1.25 


1.25 






'08 


.60 


.50 






'08 


1.00 


1.00 






'09 


.35 
2.00 


.80 






'06 


5.30 


3.00 






'09 


.70 


.90 


'08 


4.50 


'09 
'09 

'09 


2.20 
4.05 

6.75 








'07 


.75 
36.50 


.50 
14.50 






'09 


3.95 
150.00 


100.00 






'07 


65.00 


45.00 


7 


20.00 


'07 


10.00 


10.00 


'08 


36.00 


'09 


28.00 








'07 


19.35 


15.00 






'08 


21.00 


18.00 


• 




'09 


33.80 








'08 


1.75 


1.50 






'07 


.75 


.60 






'07 


3.00 


1.50 






'08 


2.50 


2.50 






'07 


1.25 


1.00 






'08 


1.20 


1.00 






'09 


1.00 








'07 


1.00 


.90 






'07 


1.00 


1.00 



Jan. 1, 
1910 



$.50 
.20 

1.00 

.50 

.20 

4.00 

2.00 

1.50 

1.25 

.40 

1.00 

.35 

.50 

1.00 

.90 

.70 

4.00 

4.00 

6.60 
.50 

21.65 

1.60 

100.00 

40.00 

27.00 
12.00 
13.00 

27.00 
1.25 

.40 

.75 

2.00 

.20 
.50 

.75 
.90 
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January 

1. Paid telephone 3 months $3.50 (charge to farm). 
3. Paid church contribution 25 cents. 
9. Paid for clothing $11.79. 
18. Received from John Smith for milk to April 1 $8.96. 

Paid premium on life insurance $32.94. 
20. Paid clothing 34 cents, envelopes 25 cents, help for 
housework $10. 

22. Paid halter $1.50. 

23. Paid taxes on farm $31.71. 
Sold 2f dozen eggs at 36 cents. 

26. Paid doctor's bill $12. 

30. Sold veal calf $10. 

31. Paid groceries for January $20.14. The slips given 

with the groceries were kept until the end of the 
month and added to get this figure. 
Milk used in house during January estimated at 186 
quarts at 4 cents. 

A small book and pencil hang beside the egg basket. 
The number of eggs is* marked down each night as they 
are brought in. The page for January is as follows: 





Eggs — 


January, 1909 






No. 


Hens Died 


Hkns Eaten 


1 


4 






2 


2 






3 


3 




1 


4 


6 






5 


5 






6 


6 






7 


5 






8 


7 
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Eggs — January, 1909 — continued 




No. 


Hens Died 


Hens Eaten 


9 


6 






10 


6 






11 


4 






12 


3 






13 


4 






14 


1 






15 


11 






16 


7 






17 


5 


f 




18 


7 






19 


7 






20 


5 






21 


5 






22 


9 






23 


14 


1 




24 


8 






25 


9 






26 


8 






27 


9 






28 


10 






29 


9 






30 


12 






31 


12 






Total 









The only sales were on January 23. The balance of the 
eggs must, therefore, have been used in the house, and are 
charged to personal account at the price for which the 
eggs were sold. One hen used in the house 50 cents. 

The cash in the bank and on hand at the end of Janu- 
ary was S 166 4.06. See if the balance of your cash account 
agrees with this. 
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Fbbruabt 

6. Paid two paik 80 cents, shoeing horse 60 cents. 

27. Paid halter rope 29 cents, 70 pounds alfalfa seed for 

1909 alfalfa, $14. 

28. Hens received from cows during the month 224 quarts 

skim milk at ^ cents. 

Forty-two and eleven-twelfths dozen eggs were produced 
in the month. Of these, 36 dozens were sold for $11.15 
and the rest used in the house. Eggs were sold at va- 
rious times during the month. The total is here given to 
save time of the student. 

One hundred and sixty-eight quarts of milk to the 
table at 4 cents and cream from 224 quarts at 2^ cents. 

For the remainder of the year, 1990 quarts of milk at 
4 cents were used on the table and cream from 1731 quarts 
at 2i cents, poultry received 1510 quarts of skim milk at 
jV cents. 

The personal and household cash expenses for the re- 
mainder of the year were S396.50. These will now be 
entered in a lump simi to save the time of the student. 

As a check on the work thus far, add all the debits and 
all the credits and see if the two amounts are equal. If 
they are not equal, find the mistake. 

Mabch 

5. Loaned W. E. Haight $20 on note to October 1 at 5 

per cent. 
8. Received for 6712 pounds hay $25.49. 

Received of James Peterson for milk February 4 to 
March 1 $5. 
12. Paid school taxes $15.49. 

15. Paid for account book 25 cents, billheads 10 cents 
(charge to farm). 
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Paid for spraying outfit $21.75, barrel $1, irons 75 

cents, and freight on same 25 cents. 
Paid for auger and handle $1. 
22. Paid for clipping machine $6.75. 
24. Received for sleigh $10, horse hired out $1. 

Two bushels of oats from horse feed sold for $1. 
27. Bought for seeding hay land 40 pounds alsike clover 
$3.66, 30 pounds mammoth clover $3.75, 20 pounds 
medium clover $2.50, 150 pounds timothy $8.50. 
31. Total eggs laid for the remainder of the year were 
724i^ dozens. Of the total number, 54A dozens 
were incubated, 464A dozens sold for $107.68, 
and 205|i dozens worth $50.01 were used in the 
house. 

April 

3. Paid for wedges 70 cents, ax $1, Dolly, mare 7 years 

old $145. 
7. Paid bull service $2. 

Received from James Peterson for 124 quarts milk 

$6.20. 
Paid trees and shrubs $8.09 (charge to improvements). 
10. Paid for fanning mill $9, plow $4, harrow $5, bob- 
sleigh $13.50, chain $1.20, mower $32.40, wagon, 
hayrack, dirt box, etc. $50. 
12. Paid shingles $9.40, nails $2.40, for bam improve- 
ment. 
15. Received of John Smith for milk to June 1 $10.35. 
17. Paid for horse shoeing 90 cents, repairing harrow $5, 
clevis 25 cents. 
Bought materials for spraying orchard, 1 barrel lime 
$1.40, 32 pounds copper sulphate $1.60, 8 pounds 
Paris green $2.40, potassium ferrocyanide 5 cents. 
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19. Paid for 18 bushels seed oats $13.50, 1 bushel peas 
seeded with oats $2, freight 26 cents. 

22. Bought second-hand Champion grain drill S50.60, fer- 

tilizer distributer $2.75, weeder $2.90. 

23. Paid for work harness $30.30, blanket $1, post auger 

75 cents, scraper $6.98. 

24. Paid for garden seeds 55 cents, telephone for grain 

drill 5 cents, oil for machinery 40 cents. 

30. Paid 60 rods fence $22.80 (charge to farm). 

May 

1. Paid James Thompson labor to date $5.30. 

2. Paid Edward Purcell for 5 acres of land $100, record- 

ing deed $1. 
Paid for 5 gallons gasoline for brooder house $1. 
8. Paid for shoeing horse 60 cents. 
13. Received of James Peterson for 1 quart of cream 35 

cents. 
17. Received of James Peterson for 119 quarts of milk 
to May 1 $5.95. 
Paid for incubating 295 eggs $5.90, 50 pounds chick 
food $1.50, 200 pounds com meal for chickens $3.14, 
100 pounds oyster shells 65 cents. 
22. Paid for window glass 80 cents (charge to farm). 
29. Bought turpentine 20 cents, paint $1.10 for repairs 
to house, pitchfork 60 cents. 

31. Two roosters used in house $1. 

June 

1. Received for horse hired out $2. 
4. Paid for incubating 355 eggs $7.10. 
6. Paid 1 pint formalin for treating potatoes for garden 
15 cents. 
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Sold 3820 pounds hay $18.95. 

Horses received 3780 pounds hay between January 
and June at $8 per ton; cows received 5.4 tons at 
$7. 
7. Sold 2260 pounds hay $11.30. 
9. Paid neck yoke 85 cents, 1 ton cement for bam 

improvements, foundation $8.50. 
10. Received from James Peterson milk to June 1, $7.70. 
Sales of milk and cream for balance of year amounted 
to $104.23. 

14. Paid 5 gallons gasoline for brooder house 80 cents. 

15. Paid 2 fountains for hens $1.20, shoeing team $1.65, 

mower rivets 18 cents, pitchfork 50 cents, chain 
10 cents, 1 bushel buckwheat for orchard cover 
crop 75 cents. 
Bought of H. C. Jones on account, tedder $38, hay rake 
$22, to be paid October 1. 

18. Paid ammunition to protect chickens from crows $1. 

19. Paid 150 pounds corn meal for hens $2.65, 3 pails 69 

cents, oil can 15 cents, wagon bolt 5 cents, plow 
point 45 cents, rip sa^ $1.25, bolts 13 cents. 
30. Paid James Thompson labor to. date $45. 

Sold 50 cockerels $15. 

Two roosters used in house $1. 

July 

1. 1 bushel cherries from orchard to table $2. 

Paid interest on mortgage $82.50, horse-shoe nails 
13 cents, 1 barrel salt, half for horses and half for 
cows $1.50, 1 shovel 85 cents, hay slings $7.25,^ 
rope $4.86, car $4.50, pulley 25 cents. 
C. Paid vice $3, 1 hive bees $6. 
12. Paid 500 pounds corn at $1.70 for horses, 500 pounds 
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cracked com for hens $8.75, and pan for drinking 
fountain for hens 60 cents, 2 pails 40 cents. 

15. Paid 1 maul 75 cents. 

17. Paid turnip seed 10 cents. 

20. Paid fork handle 20 cents. 

22. Sold 5400 pounds hay $18. 
27. Paid shoeing team $2.10. 

30. Paid sulphur for horse 10 cents, 3 bushels wheat for 

hens $3. 

31. Paid wagon pole $6, pitchfork $1, files 23 cents, 

bolts 30 cents. 
Paid James Thompson labor to date, 27 days $54. 
Total cash labor cost for balance of year $67.83, and 

value of board furnished to labor by the house $117. 
Three hens to table $1.50, 2 cockerels 60 cents. 

August 

7. Paid 45,500 pounds lime $38.15, freight $31.85. 
10. Paid horse pad 35 cents, 1000 pounds corn for horses 
$17, shoeing horse $1.20. 

16. Doctor for horse $2, 270 pounds bran for horses 

$4.37, harness iron 10 cents. 
Sold 4760 pounds hme for $7.33. 

23. Paid 400 pounds cracked corn $6.60 and 3 bushels 

wheat $3.75 for hens. 
Paid for harvesting oats $4.50. 
31. Used in house 1 h^ 50 cents and 1 cockerel 40 cents. 

September 

1. Used in the house 1 bushel pears from orchard $2. 
5. W. E. Haight paid his note $20, and interest 50 cents. 
10. Paid H. C. Jones's account for tedder and hay rake 
$60. 
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Paid wheelbarrow $4.50, 2 water barrels $2, trowel 25 
cents, insurance on buildings $6.13, 300 pounds coal 
for threshing oats 60 cents and for threshing 365 
bushel oats at 2 cents, 1 ton cement for barn floor 
$8.50, 650 feet 3 inch tile for draining floor $13. 
15. Six tons of oat straw at $6 from 1909 oats, 2 tons for 
horses and 4 tons for cows. 

Seven and one-half bushels of wheat taken from hena 
at $1.15 to seed 1910 wheat field. 

Cow feed taken for horses $15. 

Horses received 365 bushels oats at 45 cents from 
1909 oats, and sheaf oats estimated 10 bushels at 
45 cents. 
20. Paid grade Holstein cow $65, pure-bred Holstein 
cow $150, tuberculin test $3, and long-distance tele- 
phone for cows 40 cents. 

Paid shoeing horse 85 cents. 
28. Paid shovel 65 cents and spading fork 85 cents. 
30. During the remainder of the year there were used in 
the house 12 cockerels $4.80. 

October 

1. Sold 35 cockerels $11.19. 

4. Paid 100 leg bands for hens 65 cents. 

James Games paid 9 weeks' pasture rent $2.25. 
A. K. Daniels paid pasture rent colts 76 weeks 
$19. 

5. Paid 100 bushels of wheat for hens $110, 39 gallons 

gasoline for drilling well $5.07. 

6. Paid feed for hens 600 pounds corn meal $9.30, 600 

pounds wheat middlings $9.60, 300 pounds bran 
$4.20, 100 pounds oil meal $1.90, 100 pounds oyster 
shells 70 cents. 
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Paid feed for cows 500 pounds corn meal $7 75, 500 
pounds middlings $8, 1000 pounds bran $14, 1000 
pounds oil meal $19, 3000 pounds Ajax $47.85. 

7. Five gallons gasoline at 13 cents bought and pre- 

viously charged to improvements but not used, 
but retained for brooder house. 

8. Paid E. T. Thomson on well-drilling $80, 20 loads 

sand $10. 
12. Paid pump handle to replace broken one $1, rope for 

horses 39 cents, 86 apple barrels at 37 cents. 
16. Paid barrel header $1.50, 27 crates for general use 

$4.05. 
Garden furnished for the house 25 bushels potatoes 

$18.75, miscellaneous vegetables $54.25. 
20. Paid 500 pounds meat scraps for hens $12.50, lumber 

for perches $1 (charge to hens). 
Charge G. B. Williams rent of pasture, 8 head 5 months 

$40. 

26. Borrowed $324 on life insurance policy, paid interest 

in advance $16.20. 

27. Paid 7 tons cement for barn floor $59.50, 180 feet 

tile for draining floor $5.40, 1 roll tar paper to put 
in floor under cows $1.25, balance for drilling well 
$77, cow stanchions $8.40, freight 56 cents. 

28. Received for hauling engine 80 cents (half for labor 

and half for horses). 
Sold apples at various dates : 



30 barrels 


No. 1 Baldwin . . 


. $90.00 


1 barrel 


No. 2 Baldwin . . 


1.60 


11 barrels 


No. 1 Greening . . 


. 30.00 


6 barrels 


Spitzenburg . . . 


. 15.00 


35 J bushels 


No. 2 Baldwin . . 


. 17.60 


2 bushels 


No. 1 Baldwin . . 


4.00 



i 
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4i bueheU 


No. I Greening 






$3.60 


4 baaheh 


No. 2 Greening 






1.70 


3 bushels 


No. 1 Spy . 






4.65 


7i bushels 


Snow . . . 






11.75 


4 bushels 


No. 1 King . 






6.13 


1 bushel 


No. 2 King . 






.50 


2J busheU 


Ben Davis . 






3.50 


105 bushels 


cider apples . 






15.75 


Apples used in house : 


2 bushels 


RedAstrachan . . . $1.50 


2 bushels 


No. 1 Snow . . 




3.00 


10 bushels 


No. 1 Baldwin . 




10.00 


14 bushels 


No. 2 Baldwin . 




7..00 


7 bushels 


No. 2 Spitzenburg 




3.50 


1 bushel 


No. 1 Spitzenbui^ 




1.00 


2 bushels 


No. 1 King . . 




3.00 


3 busheU 


No. 2 King . . 




1.50 


3 bushels 


No. 2 Spy . . 




2.25 


30. Paid for 7 loads manure deUvered $10.50. 


31. One hundred and seventy pounds com $2.89, trans- 


ferred from horses to hens. 


Transferred 15 bushels feed from h 


JUB 


to cows $9. 



November 

I. Paid for pump $73.69, windows for bam $21.60. 
4. Paid freight on pump $1.14, bolts for pump 40 cents. 
Total cash coat for materials for barn improvement 
for the remainder of year $154.63. 
11. Paid shoeii^ team $1.90. 
23. Rope 25 cents. 
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December 

4. Paid sleigh S28, horse collar S2.50. 
10. Paid shoeing horse $1.30, axle oil 25 cents. 

Received from return of cow-feed bags SI. 50, chicken- 
feed bags 75 cents. 

29. Sold 10 tons hay (in bam) $135. 

30. Paid shoeing horse 60 cents, mending sleigh 75 cents, 

interest on mortgage $82.50. 
Pasture furnished feed for horses $2 ; for cows, 2 for 

5i months, $11. 
Hay 3 tons to horses, 3 tons to cows, at $13.50. 

31. Cows received cabbages and roots from garden $4.50, 

and alfalfa from 1908 field 3 tons hay at $20. 
Labor of self for year $540. (Credit personal.) 
Balance the cash account and see if it agrees with the 

amount in the 1910 inventory on page 83. 
Find the total debits and total credits and see if they 

are equal. Correct any errors before proceeding. 

Manure. — Estimated values in the bam. 
Credit cows $18, horses $24, poultry $7, and 
charge manure accoimt. 

Use of Buildings. — Estimated according to 
values of buildings and space occupied. Charge 
horses $20, poultry $15, cows $20, hay $30, 
oats $15, equipment $20, personal (use of house) 
$160. Credit farm. 

Use of Land. — Charged according to the 
value of the land, or price for which it would 
rent. 1908 alfalfa $6, 1909 alfalfa $8, garden $3, 
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oats $31, orchard $15, hay $81, pasture $42. 
Credit farm. 

Labor: — The following shows the work report 
for the month of July. By man hour is meant 
the time of one man one hour. Horse hour 
means the time of one horse one hour. This 
makes it easy to record the time of one horse 
working alone or of three-horse teams. In the 
diary and work report all kinds of notes concern- 
ing the farm may be included. It makes a 
kind of a daybook. Such a diary will be of 
much use for reference. If one prefers, the en- 
tire work report may be kept in the form used 
for chores, adding columns for hay, oats, etc., 
and including man hours and horse hours under 
each. For such a form, see page 118. The only 
objection to this form is that it does not tell 
the kind of work done. 

If one prefers, a separate work report may be 
kept for each man or the time for all the men 
may be added and kept in one book. Two 
men worked on this place during the summer. 
Theu- time was kept in one book as illustrated 
on the following pages for July. 

From the following find the total number of 
hours of labor for each account for July. These 
amounts will be added to the amounts given on 
page 102 in order to get the total for the year. 
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Chores 



July 


Horses 


Cows 


Poultry 




House 




Hr. 


Min. 


Hr. 


Min. 


Hr. 


Min. 


Hr. 


Min. 


1 


1 










40 




10 


2 




45 








40 




10 


3 




40 








40 




10 


4 




40 








40 




10 


5 




45 








40 




10 


6 




40 








40 




40 


7 




30 








40 




15 


8 




40 








40 




10 


9 


1 








2 


20 




15 


10 




45 








40 


2 




11 




45 








40 




15 


12 


3 


50 






2 


55 




10 


13 


1 






50 




45 




10 


14 




50 








35 




10 


15 


1 










35 




10 


16 


4 . 


10 






2 






10 


17 


1 


15 








50 




10 


18 




40 








25 




10 


19 


2 










45 




10 


20 


1 










35 




50 


21 


1 


25 








40 




30 


22 


1 








1 


30 




20 


23 


1 


30 








45 






24 


1 


25 








45 




15 


25 


1 


45 








35 






26 




50 








50 






27 


1 


35 








35 






28 




45 








40 






29 




50 






3 




1 


15 


30 


1 


45 






2 


45 




15 


31 


1 


45 








30 






Total 



















> * * * 
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Diary and Work Report 



July 



3 
5 
6 

7 

8 



9 



10 



12 



13 

14 
15 
16 

17 

19 



Trip to town, materials for barn 

Garden 

Lawn mowing, personal . . 
Work on barn improvements . 

Trip to get bees 

Trip to get household goods . 

Work on barn 

Cut roadside hay 

Work on barn 

Work on barn 

Work on barn 

Cut roadside hay 

Mowing pasture 

Cut weeds in orchard . . . 

Mowing pasture 

Raked hay 

Made hay 

Garden 

Harrowed for 1909 alfalfa . . 

Made hay 

James Games took horses out 

of pasture 

Made hay 

Garden 

Work at machinery .... 
Went to town for machinery . 

Made hay 

Work on barn 

Made hay 

Made hay 

Made hay 

Garden hoeing and cultivating 

Made hay 

Garden hoeing 

Garden hoeing 



Man 



Hr, 
3 

6 

3 

5 

2 

9 

9 

1 

18 

18 

18 

9 

9 

4 

13 

1 

12 

3 

1 

15 



5 

1 

2 

5 

16 

2 

21 

20 

12 

3 

19 

1 

1 



Min. 

30 
30 



15 
15 
20 



20 



45 



30 



45 

15 
30 
20 
30 
30 
30 



Horse 



Hr. 
3 



2 
4 



1 

17 

16 

12 
2 
3 
6 



8 



5 
16 

24 
21 
14 
1 
18 



Min, 



30 



30 



i • ' « 



■• • 
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Diary and Work Report — continued 



19 

20 
21 
22 



23 



24 



26 



27 



28 
29 

30 



31 



Made hay 

Mowed lawn 

Went for Mrs. Smith (a visitor) 

Made hay 

Garden hoeing 

Garden hoeing 

Made hay 

Made hay 

Went to town for machinery . 

Mowed pasture 

Garden hoeing 

Haying 

Garden 

Mowed pasture 

Mowed pasture 

Haying 

Bam improvement . . . . 

Garden cultivating and hoeing 

Harrowing for 1909 alfalfa . 

Haying 

Clearing land (improvements) 

Clearing land (improvements) 

Mowing pasture 

Garden 

Mowing 1908 alfalfa .... 

Hauling manure 

1908 aUfalfa haying .... 

Cleaning up after haying . . 

Harrowing, picking stone, seed- 
ing 1909 alfalfa 

Harrowing, picking stone, seed- 
mg 1909 alfalfa ..... 

To town for machinery . . 

Mowing pasture 

Mowing pasture 

Wood for house 

Oats cradling around outside . 

Barn improvements .... 



17 


15 
30 


18 


1 




1 


16 


45 


20 


2 






1 


30 




18 




20 


8 


30 


3 


3 




3 


3 


30 




3 


30 




6 




2 


6 


30 




5 






4 






9 


30 


10 


4 


30 




4 


30 


2 


2 


15 


4 


10 




10 


1 


45 




3 


45 




10 


45 
45 


4 


1 


45 


3 


11 


15 


14 


7 


30 
45 


7 


17 


15 


16 


9 




9 


5 




5 


1 


30 




7 


30 


5 


3 


30 


4 


1 


30 




6 







30 



30 



30 



30 
30 
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The total hours of labor for the other eleven 
months were as follows: 



1908 alfalfa 

1909 alfalfa 

Bees 

Cows 

Equipment 

Farm 

Garden 

Hay 

Horses 

Improvements 

Cementing barn floor .... 

Other barn and well work . . 

Clearing land, setting trees, etc. 

Lime 

Manure 

1909 oats 

1910 oats 

Orchard 

Pasture 

Personal 

Poultry 

1910 wheat 



Man 



HOEUSB 



Hr, 


Hr. 


42 


33 


40 


73 








382 


26 


72 


28 


35 


34 


132 


49 


31 


16 


296 

• 




455 


121 


1061 


336 


281 




76 


84 


76 


83 


125 


104 


12 


23 


409 


156 


21 


7 


298 


235 


220 


17 


35 


68 



Find the total hours of labor for each of the 
above items for the entire year; also the total 
hours of all labor for man and for horse. 

Find the balance of the labor account and the 
cost per hour of labor. Charge the various ac- 
counts with their share of the cost. In making 
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this and following calculations, use the nearest 
hour. 

Horses. — Enter the inventory for the horse 
account, charge interest at 5 per cent on the 
average of the inventories at the beginning and 
end of the year, and credit the interest account. 
Find the balance of the horse account. Dis- 
tribute this loss or cost among the various ac- 
counts according to the number of hours of 
horse labor. 

Equipment. — Enter the inventory value of 
equipment. Charge interest at 5 per cent on 
the average of the inventories. Find the bal- 
ance of the equipment account. Find the total 
hours of horse labor, omitting the time spent on 
equipment. Find the cost per hour for use of 
equipment. Distribute the balance to the va- 
rious accounts other than equipment according 
to the number of hours of horse labor. The 
equipment is usually used on various enter- 
prises m about this proportion. 

Lime. — Find the balance of the lime account, 
and" distribute to the three alfalfa fields in pro- 
portion to their areas. This account was kept 
because it would have been difficult to know how 
much to charge to each field until the total 
I cost was known. If it had all gone to one field, 

I it would have been entered directly. No crop 
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has been grown since this lime was applied. 
Its cost, including labor, is therefore included in 
the inventory. It is thought that this applica- 
tion will last five years or more on this farm. 
In 1911, ^ of the value will be included in the 
inventory. If the alfalfa should be plowed up 
at the end of two years, it would be credited 
with I of the value of the Ume, and succeeding 
crops would be charged with this amount, thus 
making each crop pay ^ of the total cost. 

Manure. — For convenience, a similar accoimt 
is kept with manure. At the end of the year the 
total value of the manure, including the labor 
of hauUng it, can then be distributed to the crops 
on which it was used. In this set of accounts 
the maniu'e appUed is for next year's alfalfa. 
After being charged to the alfalfa, it is included 
in the inventory. Next year about 60 per cent 
of the amount will be included in the inventory. 
It is not fair to charge all the cost of manure to 
the first year's crop, because over half of it will 
usually be left for succeeding years. 

n one is raising com, oats, wheat, and clever 
in a f om*-year rotation, and uses manure on the 
com, it will probably be fair to charge the com 
with about 40 per cent of the manure, oats 30 
per cent, wheat 20 per cent, clover 10 per cent. 
The simplest way to do this is to charge all of 
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the manure to the com, and at the end of the year 
transfer 60 per cent of the charge to oats by 
crediting com with 60 per cent of the amount 
and debiting oats. Similarly, 30 per cent of 
the original value will be carried over to wheat. 
This may soimd complicated, but it is a very 
simple matter in practice. For a different 
method of charging manure see page 119. 

Find the balance of the manure account and 
carry to other accoimts as follows: J to garden, 
f to 1909 alfalfa, f to 1910 alfalfa. 

Improvements. — Find the balance of the im- 
provement account and carry to the farm account. 

Inventories. — Inventory the 1910 oats, 1910 
wheat, 1909 alfalfa, 1910 alfalfa at what they 
have cost. The total cost of improvements 
and of land bought will be added to the last 
year's value of the farm to get the new inven- 
tory. Inventory notes and accounts payable 
and notes and accounts receivable from the ac- 
counts. All other inventories are given on 
pages 83 to 86. Enter all inventories. 

Interest. — Charge interest at 5 per cent on 
the average of their inventories to the farm, 
cows, and poultry. 

Loss and Gain. — Balance all the accounts, 
except inventory, and carry the differences to 
the account of loss and gain. 
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Find the balance of loss and gain account 
and the balance of the account with inventory. 
These balances should be equal. 

Distribute the new inventory and have the 
accounts ready for the next year's business. 

207. What were the profits on the year's 
work ? What were the profits, omitting the per- 
sonal account ? 

What was the cost of Uving ? 
What proportion of the personal expenses did 
the farm furnish ? 

208. What net profit did each of the follow- 
ing pay per hour of man labor expended on them : 
Cows ? Poultry ? Oats ? Hay ? Orchard ? . 

209. What was the total number of hours 
of horse labor? Counting 300 working days 
in the year, what was the average number of 
hom« worked per horse per day ? (Notice that 
one horse was on the farm 9 months and one 12 
months.) Can you suggest any ways of reduc- 
ing the cost of horse labor next year? (See also 
Ref . 12, p. 82.) What was the cost of equipment 
per hour of team time ? 

210. The 1909 inventory of oats was for 
36 hours of man labor and 72 hours of horse 
labor done in 1908. For hay omit $120 in the 
1909 inventory and credits before July. Fill 
out the following: 
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Total acres 

Total yield 

Yield per acre 

Total value of crop . . . 

Value per acre 

Total cost 

Cost per acre 

Profit per acre 

No. hours horse labor per acre 
No. hours man labor per acre 




Cats 



7i 



The work of harvesting the hay was all in 
July. The other work was seedmg, fertilizmg, 
etc. What was the total number of hours of 
man and of horse labor per acre for harvesting ? 

211. Fill out the following items for poultry. 
The number of hens may be taken as 70, which 
allows for those eaten. See January 23, 31, 
February 28, March 31, and poultry account. 
The total number of eggs laid by these hens 
was 735y^ doz. The remaining number in the 
accounts were laid by pullets. 

Net profit per hen. 

Nimiber eggs per hen. 

Total number sold. 

Amount received. 

Average value per dozen. 

Number dozen incubated. 
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Number dozen used in house. 

Value used in house. 

Total value of all eggs laid by hens. 

Value per hen. 

If the eggs used in the house had been omitted, 
would the hens have shown a profit? 

It is desired to have 200 pullets next fall. 
Based on last year's results, how many eggs 
should be incubated? (See March 31, and 
inventory.) 

212. The orchard contains 33 Baldwin trees, 
15 Rhode Island Greening, 10 Spitzenburg, 
2 Snow, 5 King, and 34 miscellaneous varieties 
and young trees filled in. What was the aver- 
age yield per tree? The average receipts per 
tree? Leaving out the cider apples, what was 
the average yield of the Baldwin trees? Green- 
ing? Spitzenburg? What were the average re- 
ceipts per tree of each of the five kinds? How 
much greater would the gross receipts have been 
if all the 99 trees had been Baldwin? 

213. What was the total cost per acre of 
starting alfalfa when not Umed or manured? (See 
inventory, January 1, 1909, of the 1908 alfalfa.) 
What was the cost per acre when alfalfa was 
limed and manured? (See inventory of 1909 
alfalfa.) 

214. What was the cost per ton of hauling 
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and applying lime? What was its total cost per 
ton, including price, freight, and work? The 
lime was hauled about one mile. The lime that 
was sold was sold direct from the car. 

215. The cement floor was for a bam 30 x 60 
feet. What was its total cost? Its cost per 
square foot? See September 10, October 8, 27, 
and work report, pages 100 to 102. The gravel 
was secured on the farm. The floor was about 
7 inches thick, consisting of 2 inches clear gravel; 
4 inches concrete, 1 part cement to 8 of gravel 
and sand; 1 inch finishing coat, 1 part cement to 
3 parts sand. 

216. What suggestions can you make for 
mcreasing the profits next year? 

216 a. The usual system of share renting in 
the region where this farm is located is as fol- 
lows: The landlord furnishes land and build- 
ings, half the seed, fertilizer and apple barrels 
and pays half of the threshing bill and receives 
half of the crop. If the hay had been grown on 
shares, what would it have cost the landlord? 
The tenant? (In these calculations omit $120 
worth of old hay in the 1909 inventory and 
omit credits before July.) Make similar calcula- 
tions for 1909 oats. For the orchard. Should 
all crops be shared on the same basis regardless 
of the labor required? 
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Accounts on a 200-Acre Farm 

217. A year's accounts on a New York farm 
of 200 acres are used in this exercise. The in- 
ventory is given in summary, and the transac- 
tions of two . months only are given in detail. 
The transactions for each account for the re- 
mainder of the year are combined and entered 
in total. See pages 76 to 82 for directions for 
making entries. No account was kept with 
manure. This account ought to have been 
kept, see page 104. 

Accoimts are kept with the following : 

Inventory Oats (12 acres) 

Cash Orchard 

Com (30 acres) Personal 

Cows Potatoes (2| acres) 

Chas. Cramer Poultry 

Equipment Rye (20 acres) 

Farm Teams 

Hay (75 acres) Threshing Machine 

Interest Wheat (5 acres) 

Labor Loss and Gain 

Notes and Accounts Payable 

Notes and Accounts Receivable 

The two mventories are summarized as fol- 
lows: they were made out in detail similar to 
pages 83 to 86. 
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April 1 


1003 


1904 


Resources 

Farm 

Cash 

Equipment ....... 

Teams (6 horses 1903, 7 
horses 1904) 

Cows (10 cows 1903, 23 cows 
1904) 

Poultry 

Corn 

Hay ....;... 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Rye 

Wheat 

Threshing machine . . . 

Notes and accounts receiv- 
able 

Ldabilities 

Notes and accounts payable 


$14,000.00 
536.54 
602.15 

580.00 

355.00 
12.00 

125.00 

445.00 
54.95 
18.50 
18.00 
30.00 

900.00 

10,004.65 


$14,000.00 
140.34 
723.90 

675.00 

975.00 
100.95 
240.00 
176.00 

4.25 

1,000.00 
4.00 

11,000.00 



TRANSACTIONS 

April, 1903 

1. Enter the 1903 inventory. 

Paid plow $10, allowance for household $30 (charge 
personal), paid 60 pounds copper sulphate $3.30 and 
60 pounds sulphur $2.40 for orchard. 
Paid rent on tenant house $6. Charge labor. 
4. Paid for horse $75. 
7. Paid subscription to Courier $1.50, post-office box 
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rent 10 cents, stamps 90 cents, candy 25 cents, 

tobacco 20 cents. 
8. Paid bull service $1, forty eggs for incubating $10. 
Repairs on threshing machine $2. 
Teams received 500 pounds rye $5, cows 800 pounds 

S8. Credit rye account. 

10. Sold 6 cows $180.90. 

Paid telephone for horse doctor 25 cents. 

11. Sold 2 barrels small potatoes $2. 

12. Paid church 30 cents, tobacco 20 cents, hair-cut 20 

cents, tickets to schoolhouse 70 cents. 

13. Paid 3 cows (freight and other expenses) $111.64. 
Paid pump casting and express $2.76. Charge equip- 
ment. 

Sold 30 bales of hay $39.29. 
18. Sold 3^ barrels potatoes for seed $8.50. 
Paid feed for cows $2.80. 
Paid coal for Cramer $15. Charge Cramer. 

23. Paid use of drill and help in drilling oats 410.50. 
Paid feed for cows $130.69. 

Paid pair mules $100. 

24. Paid i bushel seed corn 50 cents. 

25. Paid feed for cows $63.65, repairs on wagon 15 

cents. 
27. Sold 4 milk cans $2. Credit equipment. 

Received from labor of teams $2.75 and from labor of 
man $2.75. 

29. Paid 4 pounds lead arsenate, 16 pounds sal soda for 

orchard 77 cents. 
Paid telephone about hay 30 cents. 

30. Teams received from oat field 157 bushels oats $54.95, 

from cornfield 500 bushels ear corn $125. 
Paid labor $40. 
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Cramer has worked one month $25. Credit Cramer 

and charge labor. 
Paid Cramer $10. 
Sold eggs $2.05. 
Used 94 quarts milk in house $2.82, 15 dozen eggs 

$3, and 2 hens $1. 

May, 1909 

1. Paid aUowance for household expenses $30. 

4. Paid plastering in tenant house 75 cents. Charge 

farm. 
6. Paid repair of shoes 75 cents, tobacco 40 cents, Masonic 

dues $3. 

14. Paid lash whip $1. Charge equipment. 

Paid bill of James Holden $4.65. Charge notes and 

accoimts payable. 
Paid chick food, wire, and brooder $9.10. 
Paid stamps for personal $1. 
Received for use of threshing machine $5. 
Paid salt for horses 49 cents. 
Paid 6 bushels Leaming seed corn $5.10, 2 bottles 

strychnine for corn 25 cents. 
Paid cutting thread on pipe 55 cents, and freight on 

tile and cement 30 cents. Charge farm. 
Received from sale of milk $52.51. 

15. Orchard received from threshing machine, use of 

wheels and tank for spraying $10. 
Borrowed on note at 5 per cent $1500. 
Paid interest for six months in advance $37.50. 
Traded horses Biddy and Roan for Duke and re- 
ceived $25. 
Paid rent on tenant house $12. 
25. Sold veal calf $9.13. 
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26. Sold 93 bales hay $134.78. 

Paid 1 barrel lime for spraying orchard SI. 50, fertilizer 
for cornfield S4, materials for new wagon bottom 
$1.40, 8 tons coal and stamps for personal $40.04. 
28. Paid Brown 6 days labor $9. 
31. Received from sale of eggs $1.07. 
Cramer's time this month $25. 
Paid Cramer $25. 

Used in house 87 quarts milk $2.61, 13| dozen eggs 
$2.34. 
All transactions for the rest of the year, that is, to April 
1, 1904, will be combined for each account. 
Debit and credit each account as follows : 




Cash 

Com 

Cows 

Chas. Cramer ...... 

Equipment 

Farm 

Hay 

Interest 

Labor . . . 

Notes and accounts payable 
Notes and accounts receivable . 

Oats 

Orchard 

Personal 

Potatoes 

Poultry 

Rye 

Teams 

Threshing machine . . . . 
Wheat 



$4189.54 

47.00 

2447.36 

281.00 

232.61 

480.84 

44.06 

512.50 

990.68 

500.00 

4.00 

8.87 

16.80 

436.59 

108.75 

26.65 

1131.29 

58.20 

4.30 



Cb. 



$5432.63 

642.25 

2009.67 

281.00 

48.15 
1533.95 

4.50 



180.00 
133.52 

19.35 
129.60 

38.74 
597.34 
274.45 
109.70 

86.19 
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Inventory. — Enter the 1904 inventory. 

Interest. — Charge interest at 5 per cent on 
the average of the inventories of cows, equip- 
ment, farm, poultry, teams, and threshing ma- 
chines, and credit interest. 

Rents. — Credit the farm and charge the fol- 
lowing accounts with rent as follows: 

Personal, use of buildings $200 

Labor, use of tenant house 50 

Equipment, use of buildings 50 

Teams, use of buildings 50 

Threshing machines, use of buildings 15 

Cows, use of buildings $100, pasture $100 . . . . 200 

Poultry, use of buildings and yards 5 

Corn, use of land 120 

Potatoes, use of land 10 

Wheat, use of land 15 

Hay, use of land $225, buildings $100 325 

Oats, use of land $36, buildings $15 51 

Hye, use of land $60, buildings $15 75 

Orchard, use of land 20 

Labor. — Charge labor and credit personal 
$500 for work of owner. Find the balance of the 
labor account and distribute it among the fol- 
lowing accounts in proportion to the number 
of hours of labor as taken from the work 
reports: com 19S7, cows 2480, equipment 79, 
farm 614, hay 1550, oats 243, orchard 483, per- 
sonal 285, potatoes 368, poultry 304, rye 793, 
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teams 983, threshing machines 330, wheat 97. 
The work reports were kept m the form indi- 
cated on page 118. For a different form of work 
report, see pages 99 to 101. 

Teams. — Find the balance of the team ac- 
comit and distribute it among the following 
accounts in proportion to the niunber of hours 
of horse labor as taken from the work reports. 
By horse hour is meant the time of one horse 
one hour. Corn 2974, cows 576, equipment 40, 
farm 156, hay 1408, oats 366, orchard 300, per- 
sonal 228, potatoes 280, poultry 18, rye 920, 
threshing machines 250, wheat 130. 

Equipment — Find the balance of account 
with equipment and distribute it among the 
various accounts, other than equipment, accord- 
ing to the number of hours of horse labor. 

Loss and Gain. — Balance all the accoimts 
except inventory, and carry the differences to 
the account of loss and gain. 

Find the balance of the loss-and-gain account 
and the balance of the account with inventory. 
These balances should be equal. 

Distribute the new inventory and have the 
accounts ready for recording the next year's 
business. 

218. What was the profit or loss on the year's 
work? 
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What were the profits, omitting the personal 
account? 

What was the cost of living or personal ex- 
pense? 

219. What net profit or loss did each of the 
following pay per hour of man labor expended 
on them? Com? Cows? Hay? Oats? Or- 
chard? Poultry? Potatoes? Rye? Wheat? 

220. What was the total number of hours of 
horse labor? Using the average number of 
horses and coimting 300 working days in the 
year, what was the average number of hours 
worked per day? What was the cost per hour? 
Can you suggest any ways of reducing this cost 
next year? What was the cost of equipment for 
each hom* of use? 

221. What is the trouble on this farm? 
What changes would you suggest for the next 
year? 

222. The land is well adapted to apples, po- 
tatoes, corn, hay, wheat, oats, rye. The loca- 
tion and buildings are good for dairying. The 
pasture is not tillable. The location is good for 
poultry. Considering the capital and the re- 
sults of the year's accounts, which of these would 
you produce? What would you do about the 
threshing machine? 
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Accounts for a 400-Acre Farm 

223. Business transactions for a year on a 
large dairy farm are illustrated in this exercise. 
The farmer, besides running his farm of 400 
acres, with its dairy stock, part pure bred, has 
an interest in a local bank. Altogether it is a 
business of considerable size. 

As in the preceding accounts, the inventory 
is given in summary and the transactions of only 
two months are given in detail. The transac- 
tions for each account for the remainder of the 
year are combined and entered in total. 

Work Report 





Beetb 


Corn 


Dairy 


Machin- 
ery 


Hay 


Etc. 


s 

CO 

1 

1 
1 


1 

1 
1 

1 




April 




1 


s 

s 

16 


1 

o 

W 
32 


9 

16 
17 
16 


o 
» 

3 

3 

3 


s 


1 




1 


00 


1 


1 


2 


1 


3 


1 



30 


12 


24 


115 


230 


495 


94 


22i 


8i 






— — 


1 
26 


1 
26 


1 


Total 


26 



In addition, the items of labor are given each 
day for one month, and a daily work report is to 
be kept by the student, as shown above. The 
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labor by man and by horse for each account for 
the other eleven months is given in total. By 
man hour is meant the time of one man one 
hour. By horse hour is meant the time of one 
horse one hour. 

A sheet with columns for each account will 
show the man and horse labor for a month. 
Combining the totals from each monthly sheet 
gives the total labor for each account for the 
year. The columns at the right are for record- 
ing the number of days each man works. This 
form of work report requires less work in finding 
the total hours of labor for the various accounts 
than the diary form, but it does not describe the 
work done. See pages 99 to 101. A farm diary 
may be kept for this purpose. 

The manure question has been handled in a 
different manner than in the first set of accounts, 
page 1 04. A regular four-year rotation of : 1 .* corn, 
2. oats, 3. part wheat and part hay, 4. hay, is 
followed. The manure is regularly put on the 
com ground, and thus the fertility obtained by 
the first, second, third, and fourth year crops 
remains constant from year to year. The 
amount of manure applied is practically the 
same each year. Under these conditions the 
easiest way to properly distribute the manure 
charge is to first charge all the manure, together 
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with the labor of application, to the farm. 
Determine the total cost of appUcation per acre : 
(this needs to be done only once) and then 
charge the crops with suflScient rent to cover 
the cost of manm-e and use of land. To the rent 
per acre of land add 40 per cent of the manure 
cost for the first crop, 30 per cent for the second, 
20 per cent for the third, and 10 per cent for the 
fourth. On this farm the cost of manure and 
application per acre averaged $14, and the rent 
$3.50. The annual charges are calculated as 
follows : 

1st crop, 40% of $14 + $3.50 =» approximately S9 
2d crop, 30 % of $14 + $3.50 = approximately $7.50 
3d crop, 20% of $14 + $3.50 = approximately $6.50 
4th crop, 10% of $14 + $3.50 = approximately $5 

Personal accoxmts are kept with the regular 
hired men. At the end of each month their 
accounts are credited with the value of their 
time, and labor accoimt is charged. Whenever 
a man receives payment, entries are made in 
his account and in the cash accoimt, the labor 
account not being concerned. Two of the 
laborers board with Fred Bates, who is also a 
laborer, and their board is paid to Bates by the 
farmer. So Bates's account, besides being cred- 
ited with his labor, is also credited with the board 
of these two men. The value of the owner's 
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work is charged to labor and credited to personal 
account at the end of the year, so that the total 
cost of labor will be obtained. The various ac- 
counts can then be charged with the total labor 
that they actually received. This amount 
should be omitted in determining the total cost 
of living. 

The equipment that is used entirely for any 
one kind of stock, as poultry equipment or 
horse harness, is charged to and inventoried 
with that stock. General farm equipment is 
included under machinery. This is somewhat 
different from the method used in Exercises 206 
and 217. 

Accounts are kept under the following heads: 
Capital, Bank Stock, Fred Bates, 1908 Beets 
(2a), Cash, 1908 Corn (30a), 1909 Com (30a), 
Dairy, Bill Denter (blacksmith). Farm, John 
Harding, John Hastings, Hay (78a), Interest, 
Labor, Machinery, Notes, 1908 Oats (50a), 1909 
Oats (50a) Personal, 1908 Potatoes (20a), Poul- 
try, Will Shaver, Supplies, Teams, 1908 Wheat 
(20a), 1909 Wheat (20a), Wood lot (40a), Loss 
and Gain. See pages 76 to 82 for directions 
for making entries, etc. 

The detailed inventories are in the same form 
as those on pages 83 to 86. The summaries 
are as follows: 
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Inventory 





April 1, 1908 


April 1, 1909 


Resources 






Farm 


$28,000.00 


$28,000.00 


Cash 


1759.90 


3291.46 


Teams, 8 horses, harness, hay, 






and oats 


1912.00 


1970.00 


Dairy, 60 cows, bull, young 






stock, feed, and hay . . 


7008.75 


7715.75 


Poultry, 400 W. L. hens, 






house, equipment, and feed 


2135.37 


2012.02 


Machinery 


1170.85 


1390.46 


Supplies, seeds, fertilizers, 






and lime 


1022.00 


1099.00 


1908 corn 


94.60 




1908 oats 


118.80 




1908 wheat 


138.00 




1909 corn ^ 






1909 oats* 






1909 wheat * 






John Hastings, account due . 


470.00 


533.00 


Bill Denter, account due . . 




.90 


Bank stocks, 100 shares . . 


10,000.00 


10,000.00 


Liabilities 






Bill Denter, bill .... 


14.75 




Mortgage, bearing 5 per cent 






interest 


12,000.00 


11,000.00 



The transactions and work for the first two 
months of the year were as follows: 



* The 1909 inventory value of each of these crops is the 
sum of all charges at the end of the year. 
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April, 1908 

1. Enter inventory. 

Paid window glass and putty for poultry 35 cents. 

Shoes for son $3.50. 

Took from poultry 5 gallons kerosene oil for the house 

at 12 cents gallon. 
John Hastings paid bill $470. 
Paid interest on mortgage, 5 per cent of $12,000. 
Work report : dairy 16 m.,^ 3 h.,' personal J m., 1908 

oats 27 m., 54 h., poultry 3 m., teams 4 m. 

2. Paid horsewhip 25 cents, hitch rope 25 cents for 

teams, 1 ton wheat bran for dairy $30. 
Work report: dairy 17 m., 3 h., personal i m., 1908 
oats 25 m., 50 h., poultry 3 m., teams 4 m. 

3. Paid telephone for house, 3 months in advance $5, 

fish 48 cents. 
Work report : 1908 corn 16 m., 32 h., dairy 16 m., 3 h., 
personal J m., 1908 oats 12 m., 24 h., poultry 3 m., 
teams 4 m. 

4. Took 100 pounds wheat bran from dairy to poultry 

at $30 per ton. 

Paid potato planter $75, digger $100, sorter $20, 
sprayer (6 row) $60. Charge machinery. 

Work report : 1908 corn 22 m., 44 h., dairy 16 m., 3 h., 
machinery (hauling from station) 6 m., 8i h., per- 
sonal i m., poultry 3J m., teams 4 m. 

5. Church and Sunday school 54 cents. 

Work report : dairy 16 m., 3 h., personal i m., 2 h., 
poultry 3 m., teams 4 m. 



* " m " stands for hours of man labor. 
' *' h " stands for hours of horse labor. 
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6. Paid seeds for garden (personal) $5.84, broom for 

dairy 35 cents. 
Work report ; 1908 corn 21 m., 42 h., dairy 16 m., 3 h., 
personal (plowing garden, etc.), 8J m., 12 h., poultry 
3 m., teams 4 m. 

7. Took 4 bushels potatoes from supplies for personal at 

70 cents. 
Bill Denter had one cord of wood from wood lot, 

charged $3. 
Work report : 1908 corn 22 m., 44 h., dairy 16 m., 3 h., 

personal 4^ m., poultry 3 m., teams 4 m., wood lot 

IJ m., 3 h. 

8. Work report : 1908 corn 5 m., 10 h., dairy 16 m., 3 h., 

personal i m., 1908 potatoes 24 m., 48 h., poultry 
3 m., teams 4 m. 

9. Work report: dairy 16 m., 3 h., personal J m., 1908 

potatoes 17 m., 34 h., poultry 3 m., teams 4 m. 

10. Paid 50 egg cases at 31 cents, registration fees on 3 

heifers at $2. Cut 50 posts from wood lot and put 

in pasture fence at 10 cents (charge farm). 
Sold 2 grade cows at $50, 2 registered heifers at $60, 

to F. A. Hansom. Paid fish for dinner 84 cents. 
Work report: dairy 20 m., 5 h., personal i m., 1908 

potatoes 7 m., 14 h., poultry 3 m., teams 4 m., wood 

lot 8 m., 4 h. 

11. Work report: dairy 16 m., 3 h., personal J m., 1908 

potatoes 16 m., poultry 5 m., 4 h., teams 4 m. 

12. Church 40 cents, contribution for present to pastor $1. 
Work report : dairy 16 m., 3 h., personal i m., 2 h., 

poultry 3 m., teams 4 m. 

13. Paid 200 pounds oyster shells at 50 cents per hundred- 

weight, and 20 bushels buckwheat at 80 cents for 
poultry. Received from H. D. Scott for hauhng 
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lumber, team 3 days at $3, man 3 days at SI. 75. 
Took 2 tons hay from dairy for teams at $8. Paid 
sulphuric acid and milk test bottles $1.80. 
Work report: dairy 18 m., 3 h., machinery 16J m., 
personal ^ m., 1908 potatoes 10 m., poultry 3 m., 
teams 6 m. 

14. Paid 50 tomato plants for garden (personal) $1. Took 

from supplies 50 pounds sodium nitrate at $2.75 per 
hundredweight, and 50 pounds acid phosphate at 
80 cents per hundredweight for garden. 
Work report : dairy 18 m., 3 h., hay 8 m., 16 h., per- 
sonal 3J m., 2 h., 1908 potatoes 16 m., 32 h., poultry 
3 m., teams 4 m. 

15. Received check from Whitney & Sons for March 

milk $564.10. 

Paid 3 plow points $1.35, John Harding on account 
$8, repairs on harrows $1.20. 

Work report : dairy 18 *m., 3 h., hay 8 m., 16 h., per- 
sonal i m., 1908 potatoes 19 m., 38 h., poultry 3 m., 
teams 4 m. 

16. Paid prescription $1.40 and doctor's bill $2 (teams). 
Work report : dairy 18 m., 3 h., hay 8 m., 16 h., per- 
sonal i m., 1908 potatoes 14 m., 28 h., poultry 3 m., 
teams 8 m. 

17. Paid spray material for trees in garden $1.12. 
Received check from F. O. Bailey for 10 cases eggs 

$68.90. 

Paid fish 72 cents. 

Work report : dairy 18 m., 3 h., hay 8 m., 16 h., per- 
sonal 3i m., 6 h., 1908 potatoes 16 m., 32 h., poul- 
try 3 m., teams 4 m. 

18. Took 5 gallons gasoline from machinery for poultry 

65 cents. 
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Paid Will Shaver on account $10. 
Work report : dairy 18 m., 3 h., hay 8 m., 16 h., per- 
sonal i m., 1908 potatoes 7 m., 14 h., poultry 12 m., 

2 h., teams 4 m. 

19. Church 54 cents. 

Work report : dairy 18 m., 3 h., personal i m., 2 h., 
poultry 3 m., teams 4 m. 

20. Paid 2 barrels salt for dairy $4.75, stamps and busi- 

ness paper (farm) $1.35. 
Work report : dairy 18 m., 3 h., hay 8 m., 16 h., per- 
sonal i m., 1908 potatoes 18 m., 36 h., poultry 3 m., 
teams 4 m. 

21. Work report: dairy 18 m., 3 h., personal i m., 1908 

potatoes, 27 m., 54 h., poultry 3 m., teams 4 m. 

22. Paid 4 tons coal for personal at $5.75. 
Sold 6 grade calves at $1.50. 

Work report : 1908 beets 5 m., 10 h., dairy 19 m., 3h., 
personal 4J m., 8 h., 1908 potatoes 16 m., 32 h., 
poultry 3 m., teams 4 m. 

23. Work report : 1908 beets 7 m., 14 h., dairy 18 m., 3 h., 

personal J m., 1908 oats 19 m., 38 h., poultry 3 m., 
teams 4 m. 

24. Paid advanced registry tester 34 days at $2, board of 

tester 34 days at 50 cents, credit personal. 
Work report : dairy 14 m., 3 h., personal i m., 1908 
oats 28 m., 56 h., poultry 3 m., teams 4 m. 

25. Paid carpenter and shingles, repairing bam roof $7.25. 

Paid hair cut 25 cents, candy 75 cents. Paid 2 tons 
wheat bran at $30, 1 ton cotton-seed meal at $30 
for dairy. 
Work report: dairy 15 m., 5 h., farm (repairing 
pasture fence) 17 m., 10 h., personal i m., poultry 

3 m., teams 4 m. 
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26. Church 40 cents. 

Work report : dairy 14 m., 3 h., personal i m., 2 h., 
poultry 3 m., teams 4 m. 

27. Work report: dairy 14 m., 3 h., personal J m., 1908 

oats 29 m., 58 h., poultry 3 m., teams 4 m. 

28. Paid paint for tenant house $7.80 and plaster $1.40. 

Charge farm. 
Work report: dairy 14 m., 3 h., farm 16 m., 1 h., 
personal J m., 1908 oats 13 m., 26 h., poultry 3 m., 
teams 4 m. 

29. Work report: dairy 14 m., 3 h., personal lOJ m., 

poultry 3 m., teams 4 m., wood lot 18 m., 10 h. 

30. Work report : 1908 corn 29 m., 58 h., dairy 14 m., 3 h., 

personal i m., poultry 3 m., teams 4 m. 
Make monthly dairy entries, not paid. 
Personal has received 127 J quarts milk at 4 cents, 

Fred Bates 150 quarts at 4 cents, Bill Denter 65 

quarts at 5 cents. 
Make monthly poultry entries, not paid. 
Personal has received 17 dozen eggs at 25 cents and 8 

fowls at 60 cents. 
Paid butcher's bill for April $10.90 and grocer's $17.10. 
Enter Bill Denter 's bill for horseshoeing $7.10 and 

repairs on machinery $2, not paid. 
Make labor entries : credit the men and charge labor 

account. John Harding 1 mo. $30, Will Shaver 

1 mo. $28, Fred Bates 1 mo. $40. Fred Bates, board 

and lodging of Harding and Shaver $30. 
Paid John Harding $22, Will Shaver $18, Fred Bates 

$50. Also paid John Stevens $45 labor to date, 

temporary help, and not necessary to open an 

account with Stevens. 
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May, 1908 

1. 150 bushel oats at $1 from supplies for 1908 oats. 
Paid fish 42 cents, 450 pounds timothy seed $22.50, 250 

pounds clover seed $50, for hay. 
Received 8 per cent dividends on bank stock. 

2. Received check for 11 cases eggs $80.96. 
Paid clothes $28, candy 60 cents. 

3. Church 40 cents. 

4. 2 tons hay at $8 from dairy to teams. 
Paid 10 pounds beet seed at 26 cents. 

5. 300 pounds wheat bran from dairy to poultry at $30 per 

ton. Two calves for chicken feed from dairy at $1. 
Sold one grade cow to Bill Denter on account $40. 

6. Sold 2 calfskins $2.25 and 2 registered heifers at $40. 

8. 300 bushel seed potatoes from supplies at $1. Fer- 

tilizer from supplies for potatoes: 2139 pounds 
sodium nitrate at $2.75 hundredweight, 12,858 
pounds tankage at $1.58 hundredweight, 2573 
pounds acid phosphate at 80 cents hundredweight, 
6430 pounds muriate of potash at $2.25 hundred- 
weight. 
Paid fish 64 cents. 

9. Sold 20 bushel seed potatoes from supplies at $1. 
Paid dry goods $8.36. 

10. Church 35 cents. 

11. 1 cord wood from wood lot for Denter on account $3. 
Took 5 gallons gasoline from machinery for poultry at 

13 cents. 
13. Paid collar pads for team $2. 

Bates had 10 bushels seed potatoes at $1 on account. 
15. April milk check, 414 cans, $579.60. 

Paid fish 70 cents. 
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16. Paid Stevens 14 days at $1.75. 

Paid 500 pounds copper sulphate at 6 cents for supplies, 
repairs on shoes $1.25, overalls 75 cents. 

Bought from Fred Bates on account 4 pigs to raise for 
house use $10. 

17. Church 36 cents. 

18. Expenses to city (half for dairy and half for ma- 

chinery) $4.60. 
Sold mowing machine $20. 
Paid freight on old machine $2.60, new machine $48. 

21. Paid telegram to Fred Hayes 40 cents (per- 

sonal), life insurance $88. 

22. Fish 60 cents. Taxes for 1908, farm $224.50 and 

personal $81.70. 

23. Tickets to Grange entertainment, $1. 

Used 10 bushels seed corn from supplies at $1. 

24. Church 40 cents. 

25. Paid 3 tons bran at $27, i ton corn meal at $29, 1 .ton 

gluten at $28, 1 ton cotton-seed meal at $31, for 
dairy. 

26. 4 bushels potatoes for house from supplies at 70 

cents. 

28. Paid insurance on property, farm $12, personal $4. 

29. Fish 64 cents. 

30. Paid side delivery rake $60, hay loader $60. 

31. Personal has received 125 quarts milk at 4 cents and 

1 quart cream at 25 cents, Fred Bates 155 quarts 

at 4 cents. Bill Denter 62 quarts at 5 cents. 
16 dozen eggs at 20 cents and 10 fowls at 60 cents 

used in house. 
Denter's bill for horseshoeing $4.80, not paid. 
Labor entries: John Harding, 1 month $30, Will 

Shaver 1 month with 2 days off, $24.85, Fred 
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Bates 1 month $40 and board and lodging of Hard- 
ing and Shaver $30. 
Paid butcher's bill $8.17, grocer's $15.20, John Hard- 
ing $30, WiU Shaver $24.85, Fred Bates $77.80. 

The transactions of the rest of the year (to 
April 1, 1909) are combined. Debit and credit 
each account as follows: 




Fred Bates . 
1908 beets . 
Cash . . . 
1908 corn . 
Dairy . . . 
BiU Denter . 
Farm . . . 
John Harding 
John Hastings 
Hay . . . 
Labor . . . 
Machinery . 
Notes . . . 
1908 oats . 
Personal . . 
1908 potatoes 
Poultry . . 
Will Shaver . 
Supplies . . 
Teams . . 

1908 wheat . 

1909 wheat . 
Wood lot . . 



$690.00 

8305.08 

63.65 

4837.30 

45.05 

138.87 

292.50 

797.70 

45.00 

1364.50 

212.55 

1000.00 

82.60 

947.84 

74.00 

546.95 

276.55 

1562.37 

821.50 

19.75 

40.00 



Cb. 



$690.00 
240.00 
7290.81 
1063.00 
5285.77 
67.85 

292.50 

264.70 

1137.00 

111.25 

6.60 

1008.00 

10.60 

2484.50 

800.87 

276.55 

570.06 

39.00 

368.00 

156.70 
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Inventory. — Under date of March 31, 1909, 
enter the new inventory values, except those of 
1909 crops, crediting the various accounts with 
the values which they return to capital. 

Interest. — Charge " interest at 5 per cent on 
the average of . their inventory values to the 
following accounts, and credit interest: farm, 
teams, dau-y, poultry, and machinery. 

Manure. — Charge farm with manure from 
the following sources: dairy, 438 loads at 75 
cents, teams, 96 loads at 75 cents, poultry, 15 
loads at $1.50. 

Rents. — Credit the farm for use of land and 
buildings and charge rent to the various accounts 
as follows: 1908 beets $18, 1908 com $270, 
1908 potatoes $180, 1908 oats $375, 1908 wheat 
$130, hay $435, personal use of house and 
garden $250, labor use of tenant house and garden 
$150, dairy use of barn and pasture $550, teams 
$30, poultry $30, wood lot $120. 

Labor. — Enter the value of the farmer's 
labor, including board $450 (not full time). 
Credit personal. 

The totals of man and horse hours of labor 
for the rest of the year for each account are as 
follows: 1908 beets 78 m., 92 h.; 1908 com 
905 m., 1310 h.; 1909 corn 210 m., 420 h.; dairy 
4868 m., 1277 h.; farm 663 m., 1151 h.; hay 
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564 m., 608 h.; machinery 215|m., QO^h.; 
1908 oats 408 m., 476 h.; 1909 oats 234 m., 
468 h. ; personal 342 m., 300 h. ; potatoes 659 m., 
827 h.; poultry 1280jm., 138 h.; supplies 
165 m., 80 h.; teams 1240 m.; 1908 wheat 183 
m., 178 h.; 1909 wheat 217 m., 434 h.; wood lot 
14S^ m., 81 h. Add these to the totals for 
April on the work report sheet. 

Determine the value per hour of man labor 
by dividing the. balance of the labor account 
by the total number of hours, and charge each 
account with the value of the number of hours 
of work it has received, and credit labor. 

Teams. — In the same way find the value 
of horse labor and make proper charges. 

Machinery. — Find the balance of the ma- 
chinery account and distribute it among the 
following accounts in proportion to the number 
of hours of horse labor each received: 1908 
beets, 1908 corn, 1909 com, dairy, farm, hay, 
1908 oats, 1909 oats, personal, 1908 potatoes, 
poultry, 1908 wheat, 1909 wheat. 

1909 Crops. — Find and enter the inventory 
values of the 1909 crops. 

Loss and Gain. — Balance all the accounts, 
except capital, and carry the differences to the 
account of loss and gain. 

Find the balance of the loss and gain account 
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and the balance of the account with capital. 
They should be equal. 

224. What was the profit on the entire busi- 
ness? 

225. Omitting the personal accoiuit, what was 
the profit? 

226. What was the profit on the farm busi- 
ness alone, omitting the personal and bank 
stock accounts? 

227. What per cent is this on the invest- 
ment in the farm business? 

228. Omitting personal and bank stock ac- 
counts, what per cent did the business pay on 
the value of all man labor ? 

229. Calculate the net profits upon each 
dollar's worth of man labor put into the follow- 
ing enterprises : com, dairy, hay, oats, potatoes, 
poultry, wheat. 

230. From the conditions shown by the 
records, what changes in the business might be 
recommended? 

231. Fill out the following table for potatoes:* 
Acres planted 

Yield, total 
Yield per acre 



* The yield was 4140 bushels potatoes on 20 acres. The 
charge not described was for spray materials and the value 
returned was for the entire crop. 
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Value, total 
Value per acre 
Value per bushel 
Cost, total 
Cost per acre 
Cost per bushel 
Cost items : 

Man labor per acre 

Horse labor per acre 

Machmery per acre 

Seed per Je 

FertiUzer plus spray material per acre. 

Rent plus manure per acre. 
Profit, total 
Profit per acre 
. Profit, per cent of expense 

232. At the same cost per acre and price per 
bushel, what would have been the lowest yield 
of potatoes per acre that would have paid ex- 
penses? 

233. Let the cost per acre and the price per 
bushel of potatoes remain constant, and the 
yield increase by tens from 120 to 200 bushels 
per acre. Calculate for each yield the cost per 
bushel, profit per bushel, and the profit per acre. 
Plot curves. 

234. The yield of the oat crop was 1566 bush- 
els of grain and about 45 tons of straw valued 
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at $5 per ton. Find the yield per acre, value 
per acre, cost per acre, and profit per acre; and 
also what per cent of the expenses the profit 
represents. 

235. Compare oats and potatoes in regard 
to values, costs, and profits. Would you con- 
tinue to grow oats? If so, what recommenda- 
tions would you make fdr increasing the profit? 

236. From the dairy accounts find the fol- 
lowing: 

Receipts including increase of inventory. 

Total expenses. 

Profits. 

Receipts per cow. 

Expenses per cow. 

Profits per cow. 

Investment per cow. 

Per cent made on investment per cow (add 
the 5 per cent already charged under interest). 

Investment plus expense per cow, omitting the 
interest charge. 

Per cent made on investment plus expenses, as 
above, per cow. 

237. From the team account find the follow- 
ing: 

Number of horses. 
Total hours worked. 
Hours per horse. 
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Hours per day per horse (300 working days). 
Cost, total. 

Cost per horse per year. 
Cost per horse per hour. 
Value of a 10-hour day of work for one team. 
238. From the labor aceoimt find the fol- 
lowing: 
Number of men.* 
Total hours worked. 
Hours per man. 

Hours per man per day (300 working days). 
Cost, total. 

Cost per man per year. 
Cost per man per hour. 
Value of a 10-hour day's work. 

REFERENCES 

Yearbook is used to mean the Yearbook of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Farmers' Bui. refers 
to the Farmers' Bulletins of that Department. References 
to bulletins from Colleges or Experiment Stations are 
referred to by the name of the state. The title of a pub- 
lication is given but once, and usually under the subject 
to which it refers most directly. If another reference is 
made to the same publication the name is not repeated 
but cross reference is made by number. 

* The total labor amounted to that of 4.25 men for the 
year. 



' 
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I. GENERAL REFERENCES 

1. Cyclopedia of American Agriculture, Vol. I. 

2. Cyclopedia of American Agriculture, Vol. II. 

3. Cyclopedia of American Agriculture, Vol. III. 

4. Cyclopedia of American Agriculture, Vol. IV. 

5. How to Choose a Farm, T. F. Hunt. 

6. Farm Management, F. W. Card. 

7. Farmer's Business Handbook, I. P. Roberts. 

8. An Agricultural Survey of Nebraska, Neb. State 

Board of Agriculture, 1909, pp. 267-351 (Sec. State 
Board of Agriculture, Lincoln, Neb.). 

9. Elements of Agriculture, G. F. Warren. 

10. Twelfth Census, Vol. V, Part I. 

11. Twelfth Census, Vol. V, Part II. 

12. The Cost of producing Farm Products, Bureau of 

Statistics, Bui. 48; Minn. Bui. 97; and No. 4, pp. 
232-239. 

13. The Incomes of 178 New York Farms, N.Y. (Cornell) 

Bui. 271. 

14. Thesis in Cornell University Library, K. C. Liver- 

more. 

15. Thesis in Cornell University Library, P. J. White. 

16. Thesis in Cornell University Library, F. S. Hay- 

den. 

17. The Wastes of the Farm, Yearbook, 1908, pp. 195- 

216. 

18. Field Operations of the Bureau of Soils. 

19. Publications of the Weather Bureau. 

20. Yearbook, Oop Reporter, Census Reports, and Bureau 

of Statistics Bulletins for crop yields. 

21. Report of the State Board of Agriculture. 
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II. FARMING AS A BUSINESS 

22. No. 4, pp. 4-17. 

23. Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16. 

24. No. 6, pp. 91-108. 

25. No. 398, pp. 5-7. 

III. CHOICE OF A REGION AND TYPE OF 

FARMING 

General References, 

26. No. 1, pp. 1-132 (regions) ; pp. 140-142 (New York) ; 

pp. 148-151 (New England) ; pp. 151-154 (South) ; 
pp. 162-202 (capital required). 

27. No. 4, pp. 102-106 (abandoned farms). 

28. No. 5. 

29. No. 6, pp. 70-90 (systems of farming). 

30. No. 8. 

31. No. 10, pp. liii-lix and pp. 206-229; p. liii (type 

related to region) ; pp. xlvi, liv (size) ; p. Ivi 
(improved area) ; p. Iv (income) ; p. Iv (tenure) ; 
pp. Iviii-lix (capital and its distribution) ; pp. 
cxxxi (incomes in different states) ; p. cxxxiii (num- 
ber of horses). 

32. Nos. 20, 21. 

33. Systems of Farm Management in the United States, 

" Yearbook, 1902, pp. 342-364. 

34. Types of Farming in the United States, Yearbook, 

1908, pp. 351-366. 

35. Replanning a Farm for Profit, Farmers' Bui. 370. 

36. Opportunities in Agriculture, Yearbook, 1904, pp. 

161-191. Growing Crops under Glass. Fruit Grow- 
ing. General Farming. 
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36 a. Agriculture in New York, N. Y. state Dept. of Agr., 

Bui. 9, p. 182 d. 
37. Agricultural Advantages of New York State, N.Y. 

State Dept. of Agr. 
38a. Farms for Sale or Rent in New York State, N.Y 

State Dept. of Agr. 
385. Land Values and Land Prices in the East and in the 

West, N.Y. State Dept. of Agr. 

Climaie and SoU. 

39. Nos. 18, 19. 

40. The Weather Bureau and the Home Seeker, Year- 

book, 1904, pp. 353-358. 

41. The So-called Change of Climate in the Semi-arid 

West, Yearbook, 1908, pp. 289-300. 

42. Forty Years of New Mexico Climate, N.M. Bui. 59. 

43. The Length of the Growing Season in North Dakota, 

N.D. Bui. 52. 

44. Climate of Colorado, Colo. Bui. 127. 

45. Life Zones and Crop Zones, Biological Survey, Bui. 10. 

46. The Geographical Distribution of Cereals in N. A., 

Biological Survey, Bui. 10. 

47. The Use of Soil Surveys, Yearbook, 1906, pp. 181-189. 

48. The Future Use of Land in the United States, Forest 

Service Circular, 159. 

49. A Preliminary Report oh the Volusia Soils, their 

Problems and Management, Bureau of Soils, Bui. 60. 

Stock Fanning. 

50. No. 3, pp. 309-313 (milk) ; pp. 317-320 (beef). 

51. Opportunities for Dairying, Yearbook, 1906, pp. 405- 

428. 
'^2. The Dairy Industry in Missouri and Kansas, Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Bui. 18. 
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53. Dairying on the Plains, Colo. Bui. 88. 

54. Dairying in California, Bureau of Animal Industry, 

Bui. 14. 

55. The Dairy Industry in the South, Farmers' Bui. 349. 

56. Dairying in the South, Farmers' Bui. 151, pp. 5-8. 

57. Horse Breeding in New York, Cornell Reading Course 

for Farmers, No. 44. 

58. Suggestions for Horse and Mule Raising in the South, 

Bureau of Animal Industry, Report, 1906, pp. 247- 
251. 

59. Feeding Sheep in South Dakota, S.D. Bui. 55, pp. 

3-5. 

60. Lamb Feeding in Colorado, Bureau of Animal In- 

dustry, Report, 1901, pp. 275-278. 

61. Raising Sheep for Mutton, Farmers' Bui. 96. 

62. The Hog Industry, Bureau of Animal Industry, Bui. 

47, pp. 11-15. 

63. Raising Hogs in Colorado, Col. Bui. 146. 

64. The Poultry Industry of Petaluma, Cal., Bureau of 

Animal Industry, Report, 1904, p. 316. 

Fruit Growing. 

65. No. 2, pp. 348-355 (fruit). 

66. An Apple Orchard Survey of Wayne County, New 

York, N.Y. (Cornell) Bui. 226 ; Farmers' Bui. 237, 
pp. 8-11. 

67. An Apple Orchard Survey of Orleans County, New 

York, N.Y. (Cornell) Bui. 229. 

68. Apple Districts of West Virginia, W. Va. Bui. 75. 

69. Apple Growing in Oregon, Ore. Buls. 81, 93, 94. 

70. Apple Growing in Grand Isle Country, Vt. Bui. 55. 

71. An Orchard Survey of Wasco County, Ore. Bui. 99. 

72. An Orchard Survey of Jackson County, Ore. Bui. 101. 
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73. Orchard Fruits in the Piedmont and Blue Ridge 

Regions of Virginia and South Atlantic States, 
Biureau of Plant Industry, Bui. 135. 

74. Peach Growing in West Virginia, W. Va. Bui. 82. 

75. The Peach Industry in Pennsylvania, Pa. Bui. 37. 

76. The Renewal of the Peach Industry in New Jersey, 

N.J. Bui. 196; Farmers' Bui. 276, pp. 5-6. 

Irrigation and Dry Farming, 

77. A Report on Irrigation Laws and Litigation in Nevada, 

Nev. Bui. 69. 

78. Dry Farming, Farmers' Bui. 262, pp. 15-18 and No. 

229, pp. 10-15; No. 329, pp. 10-15; Utah Buls. 
75, 91 ; Colo. Buls. 90, 103 ; Id. Bui. 62 ; Mont. 
Bui. 63 ; N.M. Bui. 61 ; Wyo. Bui. 80. 

79. The Relation of Irrigation to Dry Farming, Yearbook, 

1905, pp. 423-438. 

80. Dry Land Farming on the Great Plains, Yearbook, 

1907, pp. 451-468. 

81. Notes on Dry Farming, Bureau of Plant Industry, 

Circ. 10. 

82. Dry Farming in the Great Basin, Bureau of Plant 

Industry, Bui. 103. 

83. Dry Land Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry, Bui. 

130. 

84. Farm Practice in the Columbia Basin Uplands, 

Farmers' Bui. 294. 

85. Agriculture without Irrigation in the Sahara Desert, 

Bureau of Plant Industry, Bui. 86. 

Range. 

86. Range Management, Yearbook, 1906, pp. 225-238. 

87. Range Management in the State of Washington, 

Bureau of Plant Industry, Bui. 75. 
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88. Range Investigations in Arizona, Bureau of Plant 

Industry, Bui. 67. 

89. Improvements of Mountain Meadows, Bureau of Plant 

Industry, Bui. 127. 

90. Cattle Raising on the Plains, Colo. Bui. 87. 

MisceUaneoiis. 

91. Wheat Raising on the Plains, Colo. Bui. 89. 

92. Wheat Growing in the Pacific Coast Region of 

the United States, Bureau of Statistics, Bui. 20. 

93. Potato Growing near Greeley, Colo., Yearbook, 1904, 

pp. 311-322. 

94. The Colorado Potato Industry, Col. Bui. 117. 

96. Sugar Beets in South Dakota, S.D. Bui. 56, pp. 8-15. 

96. No. 2, pp. 653-655 (truck). 

97. Trucking in the South, N.C. Bui. 112. 

98. Rates of Charge for Transporting Garden Truck with 

Notes on the Growth of the Industry, Bureau of 
Statistics, Bui. 21. 

99. Development of the Trucking Interests, Yearbook, 

1900, pp. 437-452. 

100. Truck Farming in the Atlantic Coast States, Year- 

book, 1907, pp. 425-434. 

101. Horticultural Survey of Gulf Coast, Tex. Bui. 94. 

102. Onion Culture, Farmers' Bui. 354, pp. 5-8, 36. 

103. Flowering Bulbs in North Carolina, N.C. Bui. 107. 

104. Progress of Conmiercial Growing of Plants imder 

Glass, Yearbook, 1899, pp. 575-591. 

105. No. 2, pp. 481-484 (nursery). 

106. Seed Selling, Seed Growing, and Seed Testing, Year- 

book, 1899, pp. 549-574. 

107. The Cause of Southern Rural Conditions, and the 

Small Farm as an Important Remedy, Yearbook, 
1908, pp. 311-320. 
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108. Suggestions to Southern Fanners, Farmers' Bui. 98- 

109. Diversified Farming in the Cotton Belt, Yearbook, 

1905, pp. 193-218. 

110. Diversified Farming under the Plantation System, 

Farmers' Bui. 299. 

111. Cotton, Burkett and Poe, pp. 27-34 and 42-44. 

112. Cost of Cotton Production and Profit per Acre, Texas 

Bui. 26. 

113. Rice Culture in the United States, Farmers' Bui. 

110. 

114. Rice, Y. H. Tong, Thesis in Cornell University 

Library. 

115. Nut Culture for North Carolina, N.C. Bui. 105, pp. 

273-276. 

116. Bee Keeping, Farmers' Bui. 59. 

117. Ostrich Farming in Arizona, Yearbook, 1905, 

pp. 399-406. 

118. Silver Fox Farming, Farmers' Bui. 328. 

119. Deer Farming in the United States, Farmers' Bui. 

330. 

120. No. 3. p. 404 (fur) ; pp. 394-395 (frogs) ; pp. 638- 

639 (oysters) ; pp. 642-643 (silk). 

Opportunities in Other Countries. 

121. Agriculture in Alaska, Office of Experiment Stations, 
. Bui. 48. 

122. Agricultural Investigations in Alaska, Office of Ex- 

periment Stations, Bui. 94. 

123. Agricultural Resources and Capabilities of Hawaii. 

Office of Experiment Stations, Bui. 95. 

124. Agricultural Development in Argentina, Yearbook, 

1904, pp. 271-286. 

125. Wheat Production and Farm Life in Argentina, 

Bureau of Statistics, Bui. 27. 
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126. The Animal Industry of Argentina, Bureau of Ani- 

mal Industry, Bui. 48. 

127. Agriculture in England, Yearbook, 1898, pp. 583-589. 

IV. CHOICE OF A FARM 

128. No. 1, pp. 133-142 (buying a farm). 

129. No. 5, pp. 1-111 (choice of a farm). 

130. No. 6, pp. 56-69; pp. 70-90 (choice of a farm). 

131. No. 16 (size). 

132. No. 10, pp. xliii-liii (size of farms related to other 

factors). 

133. No. 47. 

134. Causes Affecting Farm Values, Yearbook, 1905, pp. 

511-532; Bureau of Statistics, Bui. 44. 

135. Changes in Farm Values, Bureau of Statistics, Bui. 43. 

V. CHOICE OF A FORM OF TENURE 

136. No. 4, pp. 180-185 (relations between landlords and 

tenants). 

137. No. 6, pp. 48-55 (ownership or rental). 

138. No. 10, pp. Ixvi-xciii; p. Ixvii (tenure related to 

area) ; p. Ixvii (tenure and type of fanning) ; 
p. Ixvii (tenure and income) ; p. Ixxvii (tenure 
and region) ; pp. Ixxxii-lxxxiv (tenure and capital 
and its distribution). 

139. Agricultural Economics, H. C. Taylor, pp. 235-285. 

VI. ORGANIZATION OF THE FARM AND DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF CAPITAL 

140. No. 1, pp. 162-202 (capital required) ; pp. 140-142 

(farm organization) ; pp. 148-151 (reorganiza- 
tion in New England) ; pp. 151-154 (South) ; 
pp. 157-159 (organization in the Middle West). 
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141. No. 2, pp. 483-485 (nursery). 

142. No. 4, pp. 90-97 (adjustment to new conditions). 

143. No. 6, pp. 10-18 (capital). 

144. No. 10, pp. li-lii (distribution of capital related 

to size of farm) ; pp. Ivii-lix (distribution with 
different types of farming) ; pp. Ixiv-lxvi (dis- 
tribution related to income) ; pp. cxxxv (amount 
of capital related to income). 

145. Nos. 13, 15, 16. 

146. No. 139, pp. 218-224 (farm mortgages). 

147. No. 35. 

See also Nos. 394-405. 

VII. THE FARM LAYOUT 

General Layovt. 

148. No. 1, pp. 142-161. 

149. No. 2, pp. 90-97. 

150. No. 6, pp. 198-207. 

151. No. 9, p. 374. 

152. No. 12, pp. 12-19. 

153. No. 270, pp. 27, 30. 

154. No. 401, pp. 7-8. 

155. No. 397, pp. 8-12. 

156. No. 398, pp. 8, 15. 

157. Minn. Bui. 104, pp. 98-103. 

158. Forest Planting and Farm Management, Farmers' 

Bui. 228; Yearbook, 1904, pp. 225-270. (The 
arrangement here suggested is not practicable.) 

Fences, 

159. No. 1, pp. 271-278 (fences). 

160. The Preservation of Fence Posts, Farmers' Bui. 320, 

pp. 30-32. 
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161. Preservative Treatment of Fence Posts, Bureau of 

Forestry, Circ. 117, 128. 

162. The Life and Preservation of Pitch Pine Fence Posts, 

Wyo. Bui. 75. 

163. Cement and Concrete Fence Posts, Colo. Bui. 148. 

164. The Corrosion of Fence Wire, Farmers' Bui. 239. 
1646. Wood Preservation in the United States, Forest 

Service, Bui. 78. 

Roads. 

165. Physics of Agriculture, F. H. King, pp. 444-485. 

166. Earth Roads, Farmers' Bui. 136. 

167. The Use of the Split-log Drag on Earth Roads, 

Farmers' Bui. 321. 

The Farmstead. 

168. No. 1, pp. 307-319 (Rural Art). 

169. No. 4, pp. 284-288 (Rural Art). 

170. No. 9, pp. 389-395 (farmstead). 

171. The Farmstead, I. P. Roberts. 

172. Tasteful Farmyards, Cornell Reading Course for 

Farmers, No. 27. 

173. Xhe Improvement of the Home Grounds, Wis. Bui. 105. 

Water Supply. 

174. No. 1, pp. 278-307 (sanitation and water supply). 

175. No. 336, pp. 56-98 (water supply). 

176. Hygienic Water Supply for Farms, Yearbook, 1907, 

pp. 399-408. 

177. Water Supply for the Farm Residence, Cornell 

Reading Course for Farmers, No. 29. 

178. The Water Supply, Okl. Bui. 66. 

179. Rural Water Supply, W. Va. Bui. 89. 

1796. Farm Water Supplies of Minnesota, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Bui. 154. 
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Farm Garden. 

180. No. 2, pp. 273-281 (farm garden) . 

181. No. 9, pp. 234-237 (farm garden). 

182. The Farmers' Vegetable Garden, 111. Bui. 105; 

Farmers' Bui. 149, pp. 6-10. 

183. The Kitchen Garden, Cornell Reading Course 

for Farmers' Wives, Series 1, No. 4. 

184. The Home Vegetable Garden, Farmers' Bui. 255. 

185. A Farmer's Home Garden, W. Va. Bui. 122. 

186. The Home Fruit Garden, Vt. Bui. 74. 

Buildings, 

187. No. 1, pp. 231-270 (farm buildings). 

188. No. 171. 

189. No. 165, pp. 32^-427 (farm buildings). 

190. Cement, Mortar, and Concrete, Farmers' Bui. 235. 

191. The King System of Ventilating, Wis. Bui. 164. 

192. Ventilation of Farm Stables and Dwellings, Ont. 

Bui. 119. 

193. Lightning and Lightning Conductors, Farmers' Bui. 

367. 

194. No. 9, pp. 389-395 (houses). 

195. Modem Conveniences for the Farm Home, Farmers' 

Bui. 270. 

196. Planning a Home, Farmers' Bui. 317, pp. 5-10. 

197. The Plan of the Farm Residence, Cornell Reading 

Course for Farmers, No. 28. 

198. Suggestions on House Sanitation, Cornell Reading 

Course for Farmers' Wives, Series 3, No. 11. 

199. A Model Kitchen, Farmers' Bui. 342, pp. 30-32. 

200. Farm Buildings, Sanders Publishing Co., Chicago, 111. 

201. Farm Buildings, Farmers' Bui. 357. 

202. Practical Suggestions for Farm Buildings, Farmers' 

Bui. 126. 
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203. Tasteful Farm Buildings, Cornell Reading Course for 

Farmers, No. 26. 

204. Barns and Outbuildings, Cornell Reading Course for 

Farmers, No. 30. 

205. Barns, Va. Bui. 106. 

206. The Dairy Barn, Conn. (Storrs) Bui. 53, pp. 151-161. 

207. Dairy Conditions and Suggestions for Their Improve- 

ment, 111. Bui. 84, pp. 585-606 (barns and barn- 
yards). 

208. Construction of Sanitary Dairy Stables, Cornell 

Reading Course for Farmers, No. 23. 

209. Designs for Dairy Buildings, Bureau of Animal 

Industry, Report 1906, p. 287 ; Circ. 131. 

210. A Model Dairy Barn, R.I. Bui. 80, pp. 17-38. 

211. Dairy Barns, Va. Bui. 185. 

212. No. 333, pp. 377-382 (silos). 

214. Silo Construction, Bureau of Animal Industry, Circ. 

136. 

215. Silo Construction, Farmers' Bui. 353, pp. 270-277. 

216. Modern Silo Construction, Iowa Bui. 1(X). 

217. Silo Construction, Wis. Bui. 125. 

218. Silo Construction, Va. Bui. 182. 

219. Construction of Silos, 111. Bui. 102. 

220. The Modern Silo, Ind. Bui. 91. 

221. Cement Silos in Michigan, Mich. Bui. 255. 

222. Hog Houses, Farmers' Bui. 205, pp. 5-18; No. 

273, pp. 11-14; No. 296, pp. 27-29; No. 334, 
pp. 31, 32. 

223. The Location, Construction, and Operation of Hog 

Houses, 111. Bui. 109. 

224. Hog Houses, Mich. Bui. 223. 

225. Hog Cots, Wis. Report, 1906, p. 42. 

226. Portable Hog Houses, Wis. Bui. 153. 
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227. The Hog Industry, Bureau of Animal Industry, Bui. 

47, pp. 16-18. 

228. No. 3, pp. 556-562 (poultry houses). 

229. Poultry Houses, Farmers' Bui. No. 114, pp. 18, 19; 

No. 141 ; No. 225, pp. 27-31 ; No. 227, pp. 28-32 ; 
No. 374, pp. 26-30 ; No. 355, pp. 22-25 ; No. 357 ; 
No. 374, pp. 26-30; No. 381, pp. 23-30; Me. 
Bui. 100; Pa. Bui. 87; W.Va. Bui. 115; Conn. 
(Storrs) Bui. 33 ; Ont. Bui. 151 ; N.C. Bui. 195 ; 
N.D. Bui. 78; Ore. Bui. 96. N.Y. (CorneU) 
Bui. 246. 

VIII. MACHINERY AND TOOLS 

230. No. 1, pp. 162-217 (farm equipment). 

231. No. 6, pp. 40-47 (implements and equipment) ; 

pp. 29-211 (cooperative ownership). 

232. No. 12, pp. 32-36 (depreciation); pp. 80-81 (co- 

operative ownership). 
2326. The Influence of Farm Machinery on Production 
and Labor, H. W. Quaintance, Publications of the 
American Economic Association, Third Series, 
Vol. V, No. 4, Nov. 1904. 

233. Corn Harvesting Machinery, Farmers' Bui. 303, 313. 

234. The Repair of Farm Equipment, Farmers' Bui. 347. 
2346. Minor Articles of Farm Equipment, Bureau of 

Plant Industry, Circ. 44. 

235. No. 352. 

236. No. 165, pp. 486-553. 

237. Farm Machinery and Farm Motors, Davidson and 

Chase. 

238. No. 9, p. 306 (height of double tree as affecting 

draft). 
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239. The Influence of Height of Wheels on the Draft of 

Farm Wagons, Mo. Bui. 52. 

240. Influence of Width of Tire on Draft of Wagons, Mo. 

Bui. 39, pp. 3-4. 



IX. CROPPING SYSTEMS 

Reasons for Crop Rotation and Experimental Results. 

241. No. 2, pp. 81-89, 98-99 (crop rotation). 

242. No. 9, pp. 159-160; 272-280 (crop rotation). 

243. No. 339, pp. 299-311. 

244. No. 303, pp. 356-372 (crop rotation). 

245. No. 342, pp. 111-112 (rotations and nitrogen); 

230-240 (crop rotation). 

246. No. 304, pp. 31-66, 70-76, 95-96, 133-148 (effect 

of rotation on crop yields). 

247. No. 337, Vol. Ill, pp. 37-183 (crop rotation). 

248. No. 323, pp. 503-511 (crop rotation). 

249. Agriculture, Vol. II, Wm. P. Brooks, pp. 374-380 

(crop rotation). 

250. Thirty Years of Crop Rotation on the Conunon 

Prairie Soils of Illinois, 111. Bui. 125. 

251. The Rotation of Crops, Minn. Bui. 109. 

252. Rotation of Crops, Farmers' Bui. 144, pp. 8-11; 

No. 98, pp. 38-40; No. 81, pp. 5-7. 

253. Crop Rotations in South Dakota, Yearbook, 1903, 

pp. 450-452. 

254. Oop Rotation for South Dakota, S.D. Buls. 79, 98. 

255. Crop Rotation in Rhode Island, R.I. Buls. 74, 75, 

76, 99, 135. 

256. Relation of Crop Rotation to the Yield of Com, Ind. 

Bui. 55, pp. 28-29. 
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Examples of Rotation, 

257. No. 2, pp. 99-109, 442-443 (rotations in different 

regions). * 

258. No. 339, pp. 405-416 (rotations in different states). 

259. No. 8, pp. 347-351 (rotations for Nebraska). 

260. Cereals in America, T. F. Hunt, pp. 74, 209, 294 

329, 348, 361, 388, 405 (examples of rotations). 

261. Forage and Fiber Crops in America, T. F. Hunt, 

pp. 344-346 (rotations with cotton). 

262. No. 397, pp. 7-9 (rotation on a Southern hay farm). 

263. No. 401, p. 9 (rotation with cotton). 

264. No. 402, pp. 8, 14, 17, 18, 19, 25 (potato rotations). 

265. Practices in Crop Rotations, Yearbook, 1902, pp. 

519-532. 

266. Cropping Systems for Stock Farms, Yearbook, 1907, 

pp. 385-389. 

267. Cropping Systems for New England Dairy Farms, 

Farmers' Bui. 337. 

268. Alfalfa in Rotation, Farmers' Bui. 215, pp. 28, 29. 

Planning a Cropping System, 

269. No. 35 (replanning a farm for profit). 

270. Planning a Cropping System, Bureau of Plant In- 

dustry, Bui, 102, Part III. 

271. No. 12, pp. 12-22 (rotations for Minnesota). 

272. No. 2, pp. 92-96. 
2726. No. 266. 

Soiling Systems. 

273. No. 4, pp. 570-573. 

274. Feeds and Feeding, W. A. Henry, pp. 231-235. 

275. Forage Crops, E. B. Voorhees, pp. 34-41. 

276. Economic Feeding of Milch Cows, Mass. (Hatch) 

Bui. 39, pp. 13-14. 
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277. Soiling Crop Experiments, N.J. Bui. 158, pp. 13-15. 

278. Summary of the Annual Report for 1891, Conn. 

(Storrs) Bui. 8, pp. 8-10. 

The Farm Wood Lot. 

279. No. 2, pp. 313-319, 330-333 (wood lot). 

280. No. 9, pp. 216-226 (wood lot). 

281. Suggestions for the Management of the Wood Lot, 

Farmers' Bui. 276, pp. 29-32. 

282. The Wood Lot, Bureau of Forestry, Bui. 42 (New 

England). 

283. Planting White Pine in Vermont, Vt. Bui. 120; 

Farmers' Bui. 262, pp. 31, 32. 

284. Chestnut in Connecticut and the Improvement of 

the Wood Lot, Conn. Bui. 154. 

285. Forest Survey of Litchfield and New Haven Counties, 

Conn. Bui. 162. 

286. A Farm Wood Lot, Mass. Bui. 97. 

287. The Forest, its Influence and Management, R.I. Re- 

port 1901, pp. 249-253. 

288. The Forests of Rhode Island, R.I. Bui. 88. 

289. How to grow a Forest from Seed, N.H. Bui. 95. 

290. Forestry, N.H. Bui. 106, 119. 

291. Suggestions to Wood Lot Owners in the Ohio Valley 

Region, Bureau of Forestry, Circ. 138. 

292. Forestry Investigations, O. Bui. 159. 

293. Forest Conditions in Ohio, O. Bui. 188. 

294. Forestry Suggestions, O. Bui. 189. 

295. Forest Conditions in Ohio, O. Bui. 200. 

296. Forest Conditions in Ohio, O. Bui. 204. 

297. Farm Forestry, Ont. Bui. 155. 

298. Forest Conditions in Delaware, Del. Bui. 82. 

299. Improvements of the Wood Lot, S.C. Bui. 129. 
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300. Forest Planting on the Northern Prairies, Bureau 

of Forestry, Circ. 145. 
3006. Forest Planting in Illinois, Forest Service, Circ. 81. 

301. Exhibit of Forest Planting in Wood Lots at the 

Louisiana Purchase Exhibition, Bureau of Forestry, 
Circ. 30. 

X. MAINTAINING THE FERTILITY OF THE 

LAND 

General References 

302. Yearbook, 1908, pp. 597-675 (crop yields by decades). 

303. The Fertihty of the Land, I. P. Roberts. 

304. The Book of the Rothamsted Experiments, A. D. 

Hall. 

305. Handbook for Farmers and Dairymen, F. W. WoU, 

pp. 144-160 (manures and fertilizers). 

306. The Conservation of Natural Resources, Farmers' 

Bui. 327. 

307. Conservation of Soil Resources, Farmers' Bui. 342, 

pp. 5-10. 

308. Renovation of Worn-out Soils, Farmers' Bui. 45. 

309. Soil Improvement for the Worn Hill Lands of 

Illinois, 111. Bui. 115. 

310. The Fertility in Illinois Soils, 111. Bui. 123. 

311. Seven Years' Soil Investigation in Southern Illinois, 

111. Circ. 122. 

312. Phosphorus and Humus in relation to Illinois Soils, 

111. Circ. 116. 

313. Soil Fertility, Pa. Bui. 90 (field experiments). 

314. Protection and Improvement of Worn Soils, S.C. 

Bui. 32. 

315. How Can We Maintain the Fertility of Our Colorado 

Soils, Colo. Bui. 99: 
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316. No. 1, pp. 470, 471, 484-490 (fertilizers) ; pp. 480- 

483 (lime). 

317. Soils, Lyon and Fippin, pp. 342-363 (fertilizer 

practice). 

318. A Phosphate Problem for Illinois Landowners, 111. 

Circ. 130. 

319. The Use of Commercial Fertilizers, HI. Circ. 129. 

320. How to determine Fertilizer Requir^nents of Ohio 

Soils, O. Circ. 79. 

321. The Conservation of Phosphates on Wisconsin Farms, 

Wis. Bui. 174. 

322. The Maintenance of Fertility (lime), O. Bui. 159; 

Farmers' Bui. 237, pp. 5-7; Farmers' Bui. 259, 
pp. 7-9. 

323. The Maintenance of Fertility (fertilizers), O. Bui. 182. 

The Management of Barnyard Manure. 

324. No. 1, pp. 490-503 (manure). 

325. No. 2, pp. 96, 97 (manure). 

326. No. 9, pp. 109-153 (manure) ; pp. 408, 409 (fertiliz- 

ing constituents in feeds). 

327. The Maintenance of Fertility (manure), O. Bui. 183. 

328. Stable Manure Experiments, Md. Bui. 122. 

329. Farmyard Manure, Ont. Bui. 109. 

330. Barnyard Manure, Farmers' Bui. 192. 

331. Losses of Manure, Pa. Bui. 63; Farmers' Bui. 186, 

pp 5-6. 

332. No. 274, pp. 263-270 (manure) ; pp. 631-634 (fertiHz- 

ing constituents in feeds). 

333. Cyclopedia of Agriculture, Wilcox and Smith, pp. 

519-523 (manure). 

334. Experiments in the Accumulation and Utilization 

of Atmospheric Nitrogen in the Soil, N.J. Bui. 180. 
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. 335. No. 317, pp. 363-387 (manure). 

336. Bacteria in relation to Country Life, J. G. Lipman, 

pp. 303-317 (manure losses). 

337. Apiculture, F. H. Storer, Vol. II, pp. 222-324 

(manure). 

338. Soils, C. W. Burkett, pp. 206-226 (manure). 

339. Soils, S. W. Fletcher, pp. 346-363 (manure). 

340. Agricultural Bacteriology, H.W. Conn., pp. 109-116 

(manure). 

341. First Principles of Soil Fertility, Alfred Vivian, pp. 

113-181 (manure). 

342. Soils and Fertilizers, H. Snyder, pp. 131-159, p. 235 

(manure). 

Green Manure, 

343. No. 1, pp. 503-509 (green manure). No. 9, p. 147. 

344. Leguminous Crops for Green Manuring, Farmers' 

Bui. 278. 

345. No. 336, pp. 237-264 (green manure). 

346. No. 339, pp. 322-345 (green manure) . 

XI. THE MANAGEMENT OF LABOR 

347. No. 6, pp. 19-39, pp. 198-207 (eflScient use of labor). 

348. No. 9, p. 419 (area per man), 420 (average wages). 

349. No. 10. pp. cxxviii-cxxxv ; p. xxxi (acres per man 

and per horse) ; p. cxxxiii (number horses as re- 
lated to area and type). 

350. No. 12, pp. 10, 11 (hours per day and cost per hour). 

351. Wages of Farm Labor in the United States, Bureau 

of Statistics, Bui. 26. 

352. The Course of Prices of Farm Implements and 

Machinery, Bureau of Statistics, Bui. 18, pp. 8- 
U (labor cost of crops as related to machinery). 
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353. The One Horse Farm, S.C. Bui. 84. 

353b. Report of the CJountry Life Commission, pp. 39- 
43, printed by the Chamber of Commerce, 
Spokane, Wash 

353c. No. 2326. 

XII. MARKETING 

354. No. 1, pp. 355-357 (fruit) ; pp. 362-365 (grain). 

355. No. 3, pp. 158-162 (live stock). 

356. No. 4, pp. 239-276 (primarily rural economy). 

357. No. 6, pp. 109-144 (marketing). 

358. No. 9, pp. 357, 358 (shipping grain). 

359. No. 391, pp. 198-218 (dau-y products). 

360. Transportation Rates, Yields, Prices, etc. Appendix 

to Yearbooks. 

361. Current market reports such as the Prod/ucers' Price 

Current, 

362. Yearbook of Figures, published by the Chicago 

Daily Drovers^ Journal, 

363. Cost of Hauling Crops from Farms to Shipping 

Points, Bureau of Statistics, Bui. 49. 

364. Conditions Affecting the Value of Market Hay, 

Farmers' Bui. 362. 

365. Marketing Farm Produce, Farmers' Bui. 62. 

366. Shrinkage of Farm Products, Farmers' Bui. 149, pp. 

10-15. 

367. Shrinkage of Farm Products, Mich. Bui. 191. 

368. Shrinkage of Corn in Cribs, Kan. Bui. 147 ; 111. Bui. 

113, 124; Farmers' Bui. 317, pp. 22-26; Kan. 
State Board of Agr., Vol. XX, 1905-1906, 
pp. 354-359. 

369. Corn, Bowman and Crossley, pp. 207-210 (shrinkage 

of corn) . 
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370. The Potato, S. Fraser, pp. 151, 152 (shrinkage). 

371. Marketing Live Stock, Farmers' Bui. 182. 

372. Market Classes and Grades of Hogs, 111. Bui. 97; 

Farmers' Bui. 222, pp. 24-31. 

373. Market Classes and Grades of Cattle, 111. Bui. 78. 

374. Market Classes and Grades of Sheep, 111. Bui. 129; 

Farmers' Bui. 360, pp. 17-29. 

375. Market Classes and Grades of Horses and Mules, III 
' Bui. 122. 

376. Market Classes of Horses, Bureau of Animal Industry, 

Bui. 37. 

377. Marketing Poultry Products, Cornell Reading Course 

for Farmers, No. 20 ; Conn. (Storrs) Bui. 38. 

378. The Handling of Fruit for Transportation, Yearbook, 

1905, pp. 349-362. 

379. Marketing Muskmelons, 111. Bui. 124. 

380. Costs and Methods of Transporting Meat, Yearbook, 

1908, pp. 227-244. 

381. Agricultural Production and Prices, Yearbook, 1897, 

pp. 577-606. 

382. Methods and Routes for Exporting Farm Products, 

Bureau of Statistics, Bui. 29. 

383. Freight Costa and Market Values, Yearbook, 1906, 

pp. 371-386. 

384. Production and Price of Cotton for One Hundred 

Years, Bureau of Statistics, Bui. 9. 

XIII. FARM RECORDS AND ACCOUNTS 

385. No. 4, pp. 215-232 (methods of accounting). 

386. No. 6. pp. 145-197 (methods of accounting). 

387. No. 7, pp. 1-152 (methods of accounting). 

388. No. 12. 

389. Farm Accounts, J. A. Vye. 
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390. The Business Side of Farming, J. A. Bexel, PP-7- 

70 (methods of accounting). 

391. Records of Dairy Cows, 111. Circ. 77, 84, 102, 114, 

115; Ind. Bui. 127; Mass. Bui. 120; Circ. 12: 
Farmers' Bui. 334, pp. 25-27. 

392. The Business of Dairying, C. B. Lane, pp. 79-85, 

165-171. 

XIV. BUSINESS LAW 

393a. No. 4, pp. 478-546 (see table of contents) . 
3936. No. 7, pp. 153-244. 

XV. EXAMPLES OF SUCCESSFUL FARMS 

394. An Example of Model Farming, Farmers' Bui. 242. 

395. A Successful Hog and Seed Corn Farm, Farmers'- 

Bui. 272. 

396. A Profitable Tenant Dairy Farm, Farmers' Bui. 280. 

397. A Successful Alabama Diversified Farm, Farmers' 

Bui. 310. 

398. A Successful Southern Hay Farm, Farmers' Bui. 312. 

399. Small Farms in the Corn Belt, Farmers' Bui. 325. 
4(X). Building up a Run Down Cotton Plantation, Farmers' 

Bui. 326. 

401. A Successful Poultry and Dairy Farm, Farmers' 

Bui. 355. 

402. A Profitable Cotton Farm, Farmers' Bui. 364. 

403. Farm Management in Northern Potato Growing 

Sections, Farmers' Bui. 365. 

404. A Successful Dairy Farm, Bureau of Plant Industry, 

Bui. 102, Part II. 

405. Maple Spring Dairy, 111. Circ. 113, 
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H. M. Ward's Disease in Plants (English) i 60 net 

A. S. Packard's A Text-book on Entomology 4 50 net 

On Production of New Plants 

L. H. Bailey's Plant-Breeding i 25 net 

L. H. Bailey's The Survival of the Unlike 2 00 net 

L. H. Bailey's The Evolution of Our Native Fruits . . . . 2 00 net 

W. S. Harwood's New Creations in Plant Life . . . . i 75 net 

On Garden-Making 

L. H. Bailey's Practical Garden Book i 00 net 

L. H. Bailey's Garden-Making i 50 net 

L. H. Bailey's Vegetable-Gardening I 50 net 

L. H. Bailey's Horticulturist's Rule Book 75 net 

L. H. Bailey's Forcing Book i 25 net 

A. French's Book of Vegetables i 75 net 



BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE - Cb/i^/m/e</ 

On Pruit-Growing, etc. 

L. H. Bailey's Nursery Book $ i 50 net 

L. H. Bailey's Fruit-Growing x 50 net 

L. H. Bailey's The Pruning Book i 50 net 

F. W. Card's Bush Fruits i 50 net 

On the Care of Live Stock 

Nelson S. Mayo's The Diseases of Animals i 50 net 

W. H. Jordan's The Feeding of Animals i 50 net 

I. P. Roberts' The Horse 125 net 

George C. Watson's Farm Poultry i 25 net 

On Dairy Work 

Henry H. Wing's Milk and its Products i 50 net 

C. M. Aikman's Milk i 25 net 

Harry Snyder's Dairy Chemistry i 00 net 

W. D. Frost's Laboratory Guide in Elementary Bacteriology , . 1 60 net 

I. P. Sheldon's The Farm and the Dairy i 00 net 

On Economics and Organization 

L. H. Bailey's The State and the Farmer i 25 net 

Henry C. Taylor's Agricultural Economics . . . . , i 25 net 

I. P. Roberts' The Farmer's Business Handbook . . . . i 25 net 

George T. Fairchild's Rural Wealth and Welfare . . . . i 25 net 

S. E. Sparling's Business Organization i 25 net 

In the Citizen's Library. Includes a chapter on Farming 

Kate V. St. Maur's A Self-supporting Home i 75 net 

Kate V. St. Maur's The Earth's Bounty i 75 net 

On Everything Agricultural 

L. H. Bailey's Cyclopedia of American Agriculture: 
Vol. I. Farms, Climates, and Soils. 
Vol. II. Farm Crops. 
Vol. III. Farm Animals. 
Vol. IV. The Farm and the Community. 

To be complete in four royal 8vo volumes, with over 2000 illustrations. 
Price of sets : Cloth, jJ5 20 net ; half-morocco, $ 32 net. 



For further information as to any of the above, 
address the publishers 



PUBLISHED BY 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

64-66 Fifth Avenue, Kew York 



NEW BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE 
How to Keep Bees for Profit 

By D. E. LYON Cloth, Illustrated, i2mo. 

Dr. Lyon is an enthusiast on bees. He has devoted many years to the 
acquisition of knowledge on this subject, which, as every one who has ever 
followed it knows, grows more and more fascinating as one goes deeper and 
deeper into its mysteries. His forthcoming work is a practical one. In it he 
takes up the numerous questions that confront the man who keeps bees, and 
deals with them from the standpoint of long experience. 

How to Keep Hens for Profit 

By C. S. VALENTIira Cloth, Illustrated, i2fno. 

There is an enormous amount of sound information which is certain to be 
of the greatest assistance to all who have the opportunity to raise poultry. 
Mr. Valentine is a well-known authority upon the subject. He is not a victim 
of extravagant optimism, nor has he been driven by the wild statements of 
others to the opposite extreme. His knowledge of the whole field is both 
extensive and accurate ; the information that he gives will be of service, not 
only to the amateur who keeps poultry for his own pleasure, but to the man 
who wishes to derive from it a considerable portion of his income. 

Manual of Gardening 

By L. H. BAILEY Cloth, Illustrated, i2?no, $2.00 net 

This new work is a combination and revision of the main parts of two other 
books by the same author. Garden Making and Practical Garden-Book, 
together with much new material and the results of the experience of ten 
added years. Among the persons who collaborated in the preparation of the 
other two books, and whose contributions ^have been freely used in this one, 
are C. E. Hunn, a gardener of long experience; Professor Ernest Walker, 
reared as a commercial florist; Professor L. R. Taft, and Professor F. A. 
Waugh, well known for their studies and writings on horticultural subjects. 

The Book of Vegetables and Garden Herbs 

By ALLEN FRENCH Cloth, IllustraUd, i2mo, %i.75 net 

A practical book " from the ground up." It gives complete directions for 
growing all vegetables cultivatable in the climate of the northern United States. 
It represents a departure in vegetable-garden literature. It does not general- 
ize. Leaving the description of garden processes to the general handbooks, 
it considers the vegetables not in classes but individually, according to their 
importance. The illustrations, numbering about 150, are all from original 
drawings, and are designed to exhibit at their best the various plants, roots, 
fruits, and planting methods described. They are exceedingly helpful as well 
as entertaining. 

PUBLISHED BY 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

64-^6 Fifth Avenne, New York 



